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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Boston, Oct. 16, 1891. 

In the valley of the Kennebeck about twenty-eight 
miles above Augusta is situated the beautiful village 
of Norridgewock. It is a favorite summer resort for 
a number of people from outside of the State—not a 
few coming even from Washington to enjoy its pure 
air, its varied and picturesque drives and its delight- 
ful boating. The river flows gently down between 
flowery banks shaded by oaks, elms and pines—tall 
pines that are relics of the “ forest primeval.”’ Hills 
rise in the distance and farther away are the ridges of 
the Maine mountains. A few miles above the village 
was situated the chief settlement of the bravest tribe of 
the Abenaki Indians—the Nanrantsouaks—where 
lived and died the famous French priest Pére Rasles, 
whose manuscript dictionary of the language is pre- 
served at the Harvard College library. 

Norridgewock has for many years been remarkable 
for its intellectual society. It was originally the shire 
town of the county. One of the leading judges of 
Maine lived there and had for pupils young men who 
afterwards became distinguished lawyers. Some of 
them married Norridgewock girls. The former Con- 
gregational minister was a nephew of the Honorable 
Robert C. Winthrop. The Reverend Minot J. Savage 
was born there. General Horace Williams, who had 
the honor of receiving the surrender of Lee, has 
cousins living there. The lady who is known to many 
children under the name of ‘‘ Mary Densel,”’ or more 
latterly under her own name of Mary S. McCobb, 
usually spends her summers there, At least one 
bishop and one member of Congress have been inti- 
mately connected with the same little town. 


I have thus gone somewhat fully into details be- 
cause Norridgewock is the scene in which Sophie 
May's latest story, ‘‘ In Old Quinnebasset,” published 
by Lee & Shepard, is located. ‘Sophie May” her- 
self, whose real name is Miss Rebecca S. Clarke, lives 
in Norridgewock with her sister, Miss Sarah, who has 
also written some charming stories for the young. 
Mr. Lee tells me that there is no falling off in the 
popular demand for the “ Prudy ’’ books. It may be 
interesting to some of the readers of BooK NEws to 
know how Miss Clarke came to write them. She 
wrote her first story about thirty years ago for the 
Memphis A/fea/, at the request of one of the editors, 
Mr. A. J. Wheeler. She signed her middle name 
Sophie, then pausing a second or two for a surname 
said laughingly, ‘ Well, I'll call it May, for I may 
write again and may not!"’ Thus she fastened hastily 
and unwittingly upon herself the nom de plume 
which has made her famous. 

Next she wrote for Grace Greenwood's Little Pil- 
grim a few waifs which attracted the attention of the 
Congregationalist and the late Mr. Richardson asked 
her to send him all that she had to say about Little 
Prudy. Even then she had no thought of making a 
book out of the stories, but Mr. Richardson offered a 
string of them to some Sunday-school publishing 
house which pronounced ‘the little tot"’ a “cute 
chick,’’ but by no means pious enough for their 
purpose. 

Then “Oliver Optic’ (Mr. William T. Adams) 
mentioned the stories to Mr. Lee, who ventured on 
their publication. She received at first fifty dollars 
each for six volumes, but her books probably bring 
her now each year ten times that aggregate in royal- 
ties. 

There is a report abroad that “ Prudy’’ and her 
sisters, aunts and cousins are portraits, but Miss Clarke 
disclaims any such delineation. The number of chil- 
dren in the imaginary Parlin and Clifford families 
and the distribution of sex, to be sure, corresponded 
to those of certain relatives, but otherwise there was 
no attempt at portraiture. 

In a recent letter ‘‘ Sophie May” writes me as fol- 
lows: ‘‘My last book, ‘Old Quinnebasset,’ was 
prompted originally by a conscientious desire to re- 
vive in some sort the memory of the good old people 
who founded this town. You remember what Dr. 
Holmes says of the ingratitude of forgetting our grand- 
fathers? For years I had it on my mind to write the 
book, but it was a dreaded task and, when I began it, 
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a positive distress. I felt asif I were straying in an 
old burying-ground picking the moss off ancient 
gravestones and I could not bear it. I had to stop. 
I could not go on. I threw it by and wrote ‘ Drone’s 
Honey’ to restore my equilibrium. Later, in a dif- 
ferent mood, I resumed my ‘task,’ and strange to say, 
it was a delight. I think I never wrote a book with 
keener enjoyment. . .I used to interview Aunt 
Freeman, our oldest inhabitant, then ninety-three, I 
think, about the old days. She said she could ‘re- 
member eighty years ago well enough, O yes,’ but 
occasionally a question concerning times still more 
remote puzzled her; she had ‘heard tell’ so and so, 
but wasn’t sure. ‘ You'll have to ask somebody older 
than I,’ said she in perfect unconsciousness, for the 
moment, that no such person existed. Of course I 
studied the history of Norridgewock. I found some 
help from the diaries of Parsons Smith and Deane, 
of the First Parish Church, Portland. I feel the short- 
comings of the book and wish I could write it over. 
Alas, for the inexorableness of printers’ ink! Our 
mistakes are doomed to walk like ghosts after we are 
dead and gone!” 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard have a number of interest- 
ing books in preparation. The Cheney family furnish 
several of them. A little more than a year ago Mr. 
Simeon Pease Cheney, formerly a well-known music 
teacher (born, if I am not mistaken, in Rutland, Vt,), 
brought them a manuscript entitled ‘‘ Wood Notes 
Wild.” Three days later he died. His son, Mr. John 
Vance Cheney, Librarian of the San Francisco Public 
Library, has edited the book and supplied notes (other 
than the wood notes) and a copious bibliography. 
The author was a remarkable man in many respects. 
His appearance was most striking and his enthusiasm 
for music was delightful. He hada hobby for com- 
mitting to musical notation every sound that he 
heard, from the cackling of a hen to the creaking of 
a barn door. His theories are very ingenious. His 
son has also in press a volume of literary essays en- 
titled ‘‘The Golden Guess,’’ which promises to be 
both entertaining and valuable. 

In their series of the ‘‘ Decisive Events of American 
History,” Lee & Shepard will soon publish a volume 
on the Battle of Gettysburg, by Mr. Samuel Adams 
Drake. The author goes extensively into analysis of 
the strategy of the action, and arrives at rather radical 
conclusions, which will doubtless attract the attention 
of military men. The text will be illustrated with 
many maps and plans and there will be a_ new half- 
tone portrait of General Meade. 

Some weeks ago Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. pub- 
lished an anonymous story, entitled, ‘* Dr. Lamar.” 
The title first chosen by the author was “ Credo,” 
which expressed the purpose of the story admirably ; 
but as that title proved to be preempted, the name of 
the hero was attached to the novel. I am permitted 
to announce that the author of ‘‘ Dr. Lamar” is Miss 
Elizabeth Phipps Train, who was born and has lived 
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principally at Dorchester, though for the past twelve 
years her home has been also at Duxbury. Her 
grandfather was the well-known merchant, Samuel 
Train of Medford. Her father, Mr. William G. Train, 
died during the publication of her book. Her 
mother’s father was William Phipps, also a_ well- 
known merchant of Boston. Miss Train spent two 
years at Wells College, where Mrs. Grover Cleveland 
was graduated. Her school education, however, 
ended when she was fifteen, the death of her mother 
obliging her, though so young, to take the charge of 
her father’s home, the important duties of which she 
has fulfilled in a way that has made her the pride of 
her fainily and friends. Her great passion has been 
readin. She has never been abroad. She has been 
a somewhat voluminous contributor of stories to ‘‘ the 
lesser periodicals,’ and has translated from the 
French for D. Appleton & Co., ‘‘ The Apostate” and 
‘* Revelations of the Court of the Tuileries; and for 
Cassell, ‘‘ The Shadow of Roger Laroque.” ‘Dr. 
Lamar’’ is her first original book, and the general tone 
of the newspaper criticisms has certainly been 
extremely’ flattering. 


Messrs. Crowell & Co. have just received from the 
press the third edition of ‘‘ Making the Most of Life,” 
by the Rev. J. R Miller, D. D., of Philadelphia, and 
have sent to Hodder & Stoughton, of London, the 
duplicate plates for an English edition. The same 
publishers have received from Professor M. L. Perrin, 
Ph. D., of the Boston University, the last page of his 
translation of ‘‘ The Founding of the German Em- 
pire,” and the fifth and final volume will appear in 
the course of a few weeks. It will interest the many 
admirers: f Mrs. J. C. Croly (‘‘ Jenny June’’) to know 
that her forth-coming book, ‘‘ Thrown on Her Own 
Resources,’ will contain an excellent portrait of her, 

I saw yesterday, at Little & Brown's, the twenty-five 
water-color title pages painted by Mr. Edmund H. 
Garrett for his beautiful volume of ‘ Elizabethan 
Songs in Honor of Love and Beautie.’’ They repre- 
sent typical scenes from English landscapes, such as 
Ann Hathaway's cottage, the old Washington home 
(now occupied by a laborer) at Brington, and similar 
gems of subjects. The special edition of twenty-five 
copies thus adorned has been wholly taken by prelim- 
inary subscription. Mr, Andrew Lang's introduction 
answers or tries to answer the question why the 
Elizabethan Age and the ages that succeeded Eliza- 
beth, down to the Restoration, were so rich in song, 
and why the later periods have been so poor. ‘Our 
lack of songs,”’ he says, ‘is not due to lack of poets. 
Lord Tennyson, Shelley and Swinburne have written 
verses as musical as any that the English language 
can boast of; and as much may be said of Edgar Poe. 
But any ear can discern that the new harmonies are 
different from the Elizabethan harmonies—are more 
formal, perhaps, certainly less like birds’ notes; that 
the cadences are more expected, less happily sur- 
prising.” 
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One reason for the charm of these old songs Mr. 
Lang sees in “their happy and unreflecting wanton- 
ness,” which “ was nearly killed by Puritanism, was 
only blown into a brief and hectic flame by the orgy 
of the Restoration and quite expired even in Dryden's 
songs, under non-lyrical French influences.” He 
believes that ‘‘ we must be merry again before we can 
be musical, save in an erudite tuneless fashion. and 
heaven only knows when we shall be merry again!’’ 
He predicts th it the time will come—“ The revolving 
years will bring back again, some day, a world that 
is glad and clean, and not overdriven. Some later 
generation will awake, when, as Mr. Bridges sings: 


The merry elves and fairies 
Are in the woods again, 
And play their mad vagaries, 
And wanton freaks amain, etc. 


“‘ Then we shall have courtly singers, like Lovelace 
and Raleigh, and country pleasures of pipe and tabor. 
Then England shall not be under a pall of smoke ; the 
bass-viol and the lute and the virginals shall be 
musical—but the jingle of the piano shall not be 
heard in the land, and there shall be no hurdy-gurdies 
any more forever.” 

I think Mr. Lang is needlessly severe on the piano, 
and what musician would choose the bass-viol? No, 
there is a great affectation in the modern love for much 
of that old poetry. If a modern poet indulged in such 
rhymes as passed muster in the days of Shakespeare 
or added the ding-dong bell and foldiroldididdlededol 
refrains which they then loved, he would be laughed 
out of the Parnassus. And I am inclined to believe 
that the musician, if he searched diligently through 
the periodical li:erature of the present day, would 
find poems no less adapted to ‘“‘setting’’ than were 
produced then. 

Emily Dickinson just missed that quality of music. 
Listen to this from her new volume of poems soon to 
be published by Roberts’ Brothers : 


AT HOME, 


The night was wide, and furnished scant 
With but a single star, 

That often as a cloud it met 
Blew itself out for fear. 


The wind pursued the little bush, 
“And drove away the leaves 
November left ; then clambered up 
And fretted in the eaves. 


No squirrel went abroad ; 
A dog’s belated feet, 

Like intermittent plush were heard 
Adown the empty street. 


So far with the exception of that odd word “ plush’’ 
it has an almost singing quality, but the next two 
stanzas, which I refrain from quoting, end in a charac- 
teristic puzzle of sense, or nonsense. 
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Here is another, unnamed : 

The moon is distant from the sea, 
And yet with amber hands 

She leads him, docile as a boy, 
Along appointed sands. 

He never misses a decree ; 
Obedient to her eye 

He comes just so far toward the town, 
Just so far goes away. 


Oh, Signor, thine the amber hand, 
And mine the distant sea,— 

Obedient to the least command 
Thine eyes impose on me. 


This second series of Miss Dickinson's verse will 
contain a fac-simile of her handwriting in a repro- 
duction of one of the poems, also a letter from Helen 
Hunt Jackson to the author. Two dainty little 
volumes, illustrated by Mr. Garrett, will soon appear 
with the imprint of Roberts Brothers ; one is entitled 
“Roses of Romance,” being selections made by the 
artist from the poems of Keats; the other from 
Shelley, will be entitled ‘‘ Flowers of Fancy.” They 
will be daintily bound in white and gold. 

The handsome Mr. Clyde Fitch, about whose au- 
thorship of ‘‘ Beau Brummell ” Mr, Richard Mans- 
field, aided and abetted by Mr. William Winter, made 
such a desperate denial, will soon bring out a volume 
of short stories entitled ‘‘The Knighting of the 
Twins.”’ It will be illustrated by Miss Virginia Ger- 
son. Lovers of George Meredith will be glad to know 
of a new novel by this great author, entitled ‘‘ Tragic 
Comedians.” The author of ‘ Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion,’ who has been remarkably successful in con- 
cealing her identity has also sent over to Roberts 
Brothers a new story entitled ‘ Rose and Lavender.” 

In speaking of Lee & Shepard’s publications, I 
perhaps ought to have mentioned the second series 
of Wendell Phillips’ ‘‘ Speeches, Lectures and Let- 
ters.”’ It is already published, but so far as I know 
the name of the editor has never yet been revealed. 
The editor is the Rev. Theodore C. Pease of Waltham. 
Mr. Pease was graduated from Harvard in 1875, and 
having been during his college course a voluminous 
writer of verse, was chosen the poet of his class. 
Since his entrance into the congregationalist ministry 
he has almost entirely deserted the muse. Wendell 
Phillips is still identified in Boston with the cause of 
reform. The Association, which bears his name, has 
recently opened a Union Labor and Social Reform 
Headquarters on Washington Street, nearly opposite 
Hollis Street. The Association has the general con- 
trol of the building, which contains seventeen rooms 
and two halls, seating from seventy to one hundred 
and twenty-five persons, and proposes to rent them as 
required to labor organizations or other societies, the 
prices being only $2.50 and $400a night. During 
the first week of this month a grand opening festival 
was held at these new rooms; one evening was de- 
voted to socialism, another to nationalism, another to 
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discussion of single tax. On Sunday the Brotherhood 
of the Carpenter held a service with an address by 
the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, who has been largely instru- 
mental in the admirable arrangements of the Union. 
Each evening a supper costing only twenty-five cents, 
was furnished,and during the evening music, ice- 
cream and cake, distinguished speakers and various 
other attractions, intellectual and social and physical, 
were provided at the price of a nominal admission fee. 
Those who are interested in the solution of social 
questions would do well, if they had a chance to be 
in Boston, to visit this rather unique institution. 


WITH ‘THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 


The content of any book in the Bible is far more 
important than its authorship. The latter is distinctly 
human ; the former touches the divine. In the New 
Testament no controversy over authorship is of more 
import than that over the Fourth Gospel. Twenty 
years ago the current set strong against belief in 
John’s authorship. To-day it is in its favor. The 
challenge to this authorship thrown down by Bret- 
schneider in 1820, developed by Baur in 1844-47, and 
completed by Keim in 1867, has, in the past twenty- 
four years, been taken up by the body of Christian 
scholarship. The time has not yet come fur a verdict, 
but no impartial man, familiar with practical life, with 
historical criticism and with literary studies, can 
hesitate to say that the balance of evidence is to-day 
decidedly in favor of the authorship of John. Halfa 
century of research has greatly strengthened the 
evidence in favor of the view unquestionably held by 
the Christian Church since the middle of the second 
century, when men were still living who might have 
seen John write the first copy of his Gospel. Three 
essays on this issue have just been gathered by Prof. 
Andrew Preston Peabody, under the title of “* The 
Fourth Gospel.” The first by Prof. Ezra Abbott, 
which had a limited circulation in 1880, is a marvel of 
convincing and critical scholarship. The last by 
Bishop Lightfoot is now twenty years old, and is 
weighty rather than exhaustive. Dr. Peabody’s con- 
tribution on the internal evidence is full of suavity 
and a gentle personal interest. It is to be regretted 
that no competent hand has summed the present 
situation, which recent discovery has somewhat 
altered. Those interested will find the work well 
done for the negative by Prof. Emil Schiirer in the 
September Contemporary Review, and indifferently 
done for the affirmative by Prof. W. Sanday in the 
October issue of the same review. By a most slovenly 
piece of book-making, Dr. Peabodys reprint of 
Dr. Abbott's essay is accompanied by an index which 
does not apply to the current pagination. It is 
enough to make that exact old scholar call from the 
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The ‘Literature of the Second Century” is a 
group of addresses on the Evidences by English 
divines, all connected with the University of Dub- 
lin. Dr. Frederick R. Wynne, its professor of Pastoral 
Theology, writes on the evidence supplied by the 
sub-apostolic literature and the New Testament 
Canon. Mr. John Henry Bernard, lecturer in 
divinity, summarizes the Apocryphal Gospels and 
touches in a gingerly uncertain way the miracu- 
lous in the second century, and Mr. Samuel Hemp- 
hill discusses in the worst spirit the ‘ Diatessa- 
ron,’ or early harmony of the four Gospels. The 
lectures are intended to be popular, but they have 
nothing which is not accessible in better sources, and 
the level of scholarship they display is deplorably low. 
‘Bishop Lightfoot,” says Dr. Wynne, ‘‘ learned two 
difficult languages, Armenian and Coptic so as to be 
able to read and weigh all the documents connected 
with the subject ’’—Ignatius’ Epistles. ‘‘ The, to us, 
almost entirely unknown Armenian language,” says 
Mr. Hemphill. It is difficult to speak with patience of 
professional scholars who use this language of achieve- 
ments in the very primer of a wide scholarship. 
I strongly advise any one desirous of learning about 
the “Literature of the Second Century” to read 
the translations of the originals in ‘The Apostolic 
Fathers,” in the ‘ Ancient and Modern Library of 
Theological Library.”” The two volumes cost about 
as much as two magazines and when you have read 
them you will know for yourself what manner of men 
made up the church whose older men had talked with 
those who had seen the Apostles. 
**% 

A fresh and vivid insight into the same field is given 
by the “ Apology of Aristides ”’ which Prof. J. Kendel 
Harris, late of Haverford College, discovered two 
years ago, and which has recently appeared in 
“Haverford College Studies.” The work, with an 
appendix by Mr. J. Armitage Robinson dealing with 
the Greek original, is a modelof sound schclarship. 
But to the general reader the translation of this 
ancient and long-lost fragment owes its interest 
to the insight this plea, addressed to Hadrian by a 
Christian philosopher, gives us into the state of mind 
of the primitive church. The ‘“‘ Apology of Aristides " 
gives the Greek and analytic side, one may loosely 
say, just as the “ Teaching of the XLI Apostles,’”’ in 
its primitive portions at least, gives its practical and 
Hebrew side. We are always talking about the 
primitive church. We are always forgetting, as 
these two records so recently recovered show, that 
the strength of that church lay, not in creed or cere- 
mony, but in being good—a part of Christianity much 
neglected. 

xx 

Aspects there are of the contemporary stage, of our 
art and of our letters which fill the discerning and 
penetrating mind with wrath unspeakable. Sham, 
shoddy and charlatanry are bad in cloth, furniture 
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and the material garniture of life, but they are worse, 
a thousand times worse in plays, pictures and books. 
There is not more than in the past. Less, I think. 
But it is the sins of our own day which stir us to a just 
indignation. This Mr. George Moore has expressed 
in his “Impressions and Opinions.” Other things, 
less worth doing, he has written; but these essays have 
that in them which starts thought. He says truth 
of most which he touches, and the indictment of the 
amusements of the current world is heavy and has 
stirred much bad blood. It is true of the strokes of 
this scalpel as of most critical dissection that ‘‘it is 
easy to criticise and difficult to govern,”’ but it is well 
since we all submit but too easily to the passing stand- 
ards and conventions of the day on the stage and in 
art, to be reminded that there are standards immutable 
and unchangeable. One is fain to say, too, as one too 
often must, that a man who knows the stage—as Mr. 
Moore does—often feels that he could write a sharper 
condemnation of it than ever came from the pulpit. 
The two essays on Balzac and Turgueneff seem to mea 
felicitous example of how not to criticize. The su- 
perlative never exalts the author to whom it is 
applied. It always narrows the critic’s horizon. 
**% 

Mrs. Mona Caird surprised the world and set it to 
talking by an article in the Westminster Review 
pointing out that tying two people together by an 
inflexible and irremediable bond in marriage did not 
always make them happy. This is true. At the 
same time it may be the fault of the people or of the 
bottom fact that being happy is not the first need of 
life. There are other things more important. Mrs. 
Caird, who is herself married to a genial, level-headed 
Scotchman, has since twice defended her thesis in 
the Fortnightly and the North American Review. 
She returns to it in a brief novel, ‘‘ A Romance of the 
Moors.” It tells in dramatic fashion, with sharp 
drawing and much keen work, the frequent fate of a 
man who falls in love with a pretty face to learn 
that there is something else in the world besides 
pretty faces. The book, at bottom, is designed to 
show that the worst thing you can do toa man is to 
marry him before he knows his mind or the world. 
In this case there are two women who reach this con- 
clusion. Mrs. Caird does not suggest that the man 
in the end should marry both, but logically, if mar- 
riage is to be a mere matter of emotion, impulse, de- 
sire, development and experience, monogamy is a 
very narrow view of the relation—as many an Ori- 
tal would assure Mrs. Caird. 

**% 

Dr. S. R. Driver's ‘‘ Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament,” is a fair, conservative sum- 
mary of modern analytic criticism of the books of the 
Old Testament. It is a book for scholars, hard read- 
ing, closely written, a manual of fact and inference. 
The collection composed in the Old Testament was a 
thousand years in forming, it was written by many 
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hands, and it was affected by many influences. The 
books have relations with each other, only to be 
revealed by study and the internal relation of their 
parts can only be secured in like manner. Dr. 
Driver, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, and 
Canon of Christ Church, has stated these relations as 
developed by the analytic study of scholars, mostly 
German, in the briefest, most synoptic fashion. 
It is impossible to follow his analysis of Isaiah, 
forinstance, or of the Psalms, without catching 
some new light and order in what is too often but 
vaguely read; but in the main his condensed 
summary is useful only to professional students. 
Taking conservative views as to time and author- 
ship, his work will not do much to satisfy mere 
curiosity in regard to the “ new criticism,’”’ but it is 
certain to prove a useful working manual to those 
who wish to pass rapidly over the field or refresh past 
studies. The apparatus provided in references and 
bibliography is workmanlike. A knowledge of He- 
brew is not necessary to the use of the book but it 
adds much to its adequate comprehension. Candid 
and conservative as the work is, it may to some seem 
open to the charge of stopping in the middle of an 
inclined plane, when no visible obstruction appears to 
prevent carrying the critical method to its last ultimate 
assertion. It isa tight squeeze, for instance, putting 
Isaiah 40-66, just before Cyrus, when it is placed after 
the Captivity at all. 


* 
* & 


It must ever remain one of the regrets of letters 
that Dr. John Carlyle did not complete his translation 
of Dante’s great poem of which he published the 
“Inferno.” His translation is worth all the rest and 
should be read, say once a year, by such as want a 
keen edge tothe mind. Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton has followed, as he frankly says in his preface, 
with a literal prose translation. It does not equal 
Carlyle’s, who has the gift of an exact concinnity, 
but itis to be complete, for the Inferno now issued 
is to be followed by the othertwo parts. Mr. Norton 
chooses to entitle his translation ‘‘ Hell."” Mr. Norton 
knows too much. ‘Hell’ is more accurate gua 
translation ; but it does not to-day mean what Dante 
meant, and Inferno has happily come to mean Dante’s 
idea of Hell. 

** 

Professor James Franklin Jameson, who for some 
years has held the chair of history in Brown Univer- 
sity, has been known for six or eight years as one of 
the most patient and painstaking of our younger his- 
torians. His ‘ Usselinx’’ isa marvel of exhaustive 
indagation. It is not interesting. Dr. Jameson's 
“Historical Writers in America” shows that this is 
not his fault. These four lectures, delivered at Johns 
Hopkins and Brown Universities, deal, with a light 
touch, with American historians from colonial days 
down. The lay reader will find many of his own 
estimates modified, but our author's criticism is pene- 
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trating and based on a wide view of the field. The 
judgment passed on the two Bancrofts is most dis- 
criminating, and allots each his fair share of praise, 
which is ebbing for the elder and never likely to rise 
above its present level for the younger man. Taken 
together, the four lectures make a most satisfactory 
guide to the larger lights of our historical field. . 


* 
* * 


Mr. George W. E. Russell is a rising Liberal 
writer in London and a kinsman of the Duke of 
Bedford, who cut off his allowance for expressing 
himself freely about people of quality. He is looked 
to as one of the coming men in English political life. 
His life of Mr. Gladstone is one of the series of the 
“Queen’s Prime Ministers,” edited by Mr. Stuart J. 
Reid. Mr. Russell has unusual advantages in the 
work, familiar acquaintance with Mr. Gladstone, 
complete mastery of the conditions and condition of 
English politics, an engaging style and a penetrating 
power of describing things as they are. There is 
nothing particularly new in the volume; but it is 
well put together and interestingly written. It errs 
on the side of eulogy, as was natural, and it has only 
the better half of criticism, which is appreciation. A 
biography needs the other half, which is discrimina- 
tion. As it stands, it is the best short life of Mr. 
Gladstone accessible. If, for instance, you have 
grown up always hearing of Mr. Gladstone as one of 
the great of the earth and do not know why, read it, 
and you will learn how he came to be what he is— 
the foremost of English-speaking men. 

**% 

Dr. George Leon Walker has written for the 
‘Makers of America’ series a sympathetic and 
accurate account of Thomas Hooker, who preceded 
him as pastor in his Hartford church by 250 years. 
Hooker was, if not the founder, at least the deter- 
mining force in the foundation of Connecticut, 
Dr. Walker's short life neither omits nor glosses the 
theolog cal side of a man who looked on his theology 
as the most important thing in his life, though to-day 
his civil lab rs are seen to have been more fruitful. 
Less known as he is than most of the subjects of the 
series, this life of Hooker has in it more fresh matter 
than falls to most such biographies. 

*% 

The two most practically scientific books on food 
and its preparation published in the last ten years 
are Sir Henry Thompson’s ‘Food and Feeding,” 
and Prof. Mattieu Williams ‘‘ Chemistry of Cooking.” 
The latter is less known than it should be, though 
his explanation of the best way of turning an old 
chicken into a young one will save the cost of the 
book a dozen times a year in an average family. 
Sir Henry is a great English physician, and his book, 
which is now over ten years old, having first 
appeared in this country in 1879, presents itself in a 
sixth edition. Sir Henry wrote for a nation which 
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has the most profuse feeding and the worst cooking 
in Europe. We have inherited so many of its faults 
that much of his advice is valuable, though we can 
thank the best markets in the world rather than our 
native skill that we are not altogether as our English 
friends are in our feeding. The first five chapters 
of “ Food and Feeding,” which deal with current 
English conditions, need to be re-written for an 
American audience; but the remainder, considerably 
more than half of the book, has a suggestion to a 
page. Sir Henry has made for himself, on a less 
noble subject, the great discovery of the century in 
cooking canvas-back duck. He misses the slow 
secret of the Eastern cooking of rice, giving instead 
a receipt for pilau which sustains the same relation to 
the daily use of rice which Lyonnaise potatoes or even 
an Irish stew bears to the baked tuber. His discus- 
sion of the little dinner is worthy this crown of all 
culinary achievement, and our markets permit the 
application of its principles on a wider scale at a less 
cost than in England. Sir Henry’s book is in par- 
ticular valuable to educated people who take an intel- 
ligent interest in the table. 
* 

Mr. William Woodville Rockhill is an American, 
with a great capacity for acquiring the vernacular 
dialects of the Chinese Empire, who in '88-g made 
along loop through the Chinese Empire, going west 
from Peking to Lake Koko-hor, then bending south 
in a long sweep, which carried him across Eastern 
Thibet until he was about on a level with Shanghai, 
when he pushed his way eastward to the coast. The 
first 1,300 and the last 1,300 miles were over roads 
any one can take who chooses, and which mission- 
aries follow, without a thought. The central stretch 
of 2,000 miles has only been traveled by two or three 
Europeans, long stretches of it by none. The trip 
required equal daring and endurance, and would, I 
regret to say, have attracted far more attention in 
England, if done by an Englishman, or in France, by 
a Frenchman, than it has here, when done by an 
American. ‘ The Land of the Lamas” is an account, 
cast in the form of an itinerary, of this trip. Mr. Rock- 
hill took the trip alone and in Chinese dress. It is ex- 
tremely hard to carry on adequate exploration in this 
fashion, but Mr. Rockhill’s work is well done along 
the narrow route he followed. The book is less inter- 
esting than one would expect, and a tolerably keen 
appetite for travel or for China is needed to carry one 
through it; but it adds a new chapter to a record 


written thus far in but two or three chapters. 


* 
* * 


“Imperial Germany,” by Mr, Sidney Whitman, 
was widely accepted three years ago, when it first 
appeared, as a faithful study from a friendly stand- 
point of the Prussian system as worked out in the 
creation and government of united Germany. It re- 
mains, now that it is republished in cheap form, as 
good a sketch of militant Germany as is easily to be 
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had. The work is a special plea, strongly colored by 
criticism of English shortcomings, and it has both 
the strength and weakness of such a plea. 

#*% 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole isa careful and compe- 
tent critic and student of music. His ‘Score of 
Famous Composers” is precisely the book to put in the 
hands of young students of music,to remind them that 
the names they see stand for men. The series is 
well selected. It extends over three hundred 
years, from Palaestrina to Wagner. The lives are 
brief, direct and simple, For some inscrutable 
reason, musical people are not usually interested 
in the outer history of music, just as painters care next 
to nothing about the history of art, but Mr. Dole’s 
well-considered work will give those who are inter- 
ested a range of information not to be had except by 
a wide search through many authorities. 

x 

Mr. Brander Matthews has edited Sheridan’s 
“Rivals” and ‘‘ School for Scandal” in as perfect a 
fashion as may be in “ Sheridan’s Comedies.”” The 
life of Sheridan is accurate, full and well conceived. 
The introduction to each play is most felicitous. The 
notes are only too short. The outward seeming of 
the book is comeliness itself. 


* * 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger (Julien Gordon) dedi- 
cates a‘‘ Puritan Pagan” to “earnest people.” It is 
the story of a husband's sin, a wife’s wrath and her 
forgiveness—sped thereto by the shock done her 
better nature by the lovemaking of her lovers. This 
plot would not have occurred to any but an American 
woman. The action moves spryly and there are 
many feminine touches. The novel is more interest- 
ing than penetrating. 

a™s 

‘‘A Midsummer Madness,” the smooth and well- 
centered story of American life, in which the advan- 
tage of having a mind of your own if you want to win 
a woman is clearly shown, which Mrs, J. Foster 
Kirk published first in 1884, has just re-appeared in 
cheap form and is to-day as interesting as it was 
then. 

EDGAR WATSON HOWE. 
FRANCES L. GARSIDE, 
In a recent article on American fiction in the 
Edinburgh Review, E. W. Howe was among the 
half-dozen writers of to-day to whom a foremost place 
was given. Howe lives in a country town @® Kansas, 
500 miles west of Chicago, and never saw a literary 
man in his life, being the editor, publisher and 
proprietor of a country paper almost as remarkable 
as the book which gave him his reputation as a writer 
of fiction. The Atchison G/ode is quoted everywhere, 
and although printed in a town of only fifteen thous- 
and inhabitants, it makes its owner a good deal of 
money. Its net income is certainly eight hundred 
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dollars a month, and its home circulation is said to 
be greater than that of any other newspaper in the 
world, population considered. Its circulation in 
Atchison alone is two thousand four hundred copies, 
and this result is due to Howe’s methods as an editor 
and publisher. 

He is not only the business manager and advertis- 
ing solicitor, but also the editor, examining all the 
copy furnished by others, and writing every day 
as much himself as any one employed on the paper. 
John J. Ingalls, who lives in the same town, says 
that the Atchison G/obe is one of the phenomena 
of modern journalism; and that its editor’s indus- 
try, originality, and fecundity are remarkable. 
The Kansas City Sfar once said that in any other 
man’s hands the G/ode would not pay expenses. 

Howe does his work easily, probably from the fact 
that he has had long training in his way of doing two 
or three things at once. The G/ode was started by 
Howe fourteen years ago. Originally he set part of 
the type, and even now he goes up into the compos- 
ing room every afternoon, and corrects proof, and 
helps in other ways to get the last forms ready for press. 


Howe contends that while out in town looking for 
news, it is no extra work to get advertising ; anyway, 
he gets a great deal of it, and those who know him 
say that he is as good a solicitor as the profession has 
produced in years. When business is dull he invents 
all sorts of schemes, which he ‘“‘ works” himself. A 
few months ago he invented a scheme for increasing 
the circulation of his weekly. He obtained six 
hundred new subscribers in three or four months, 
without assistance from any one, and workipg only 
in the afternoons when the paper was out of the way. 
While about this, he was also picking up news items 
and advertisements for next day’s paper. 

In a small town like Atchison, ‘‘ padding” is always 
necessary. This is Howe’s specialty. He is a keen 
observer, and writes all sorts of things that make the 
paper readable. He writes about everything, and in 
such a way that it goes in as “ local,’’ and makes the 
paper sell. Some time ago there was a fierce dis- 
cussion in the G/ode as to why God does not kill the 
devil. Apparently half a dozen correspondents were 
writing ; as a matter of fact, there was only one man 
concerned. Dozens of people offered contributions 
on the grave question, but the real battle was waged 
by the editor. When the day is very dull, Howe is 
the man who writes what the others fail to write; he 
is the man who “ pads,” and makes the paper inter- 
esting whether there is anything going on or not. He 
probably became a writer of books from his habit of 
“padding” and the kindness with which it was re- 
ceived. A few years ago Howe was ambitious to 
move to a larger town, and although he offered to sell 
his paper and building for what it had made the year 
before, he could not find a purchaser. The people 
said the Glode would not be profitable without Howe 
to run it. 
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The Glove is published from its own building, and 
there is nota more complete newspaper office in the 
West. It has every modern convenience, and Howe's 
private office would make some eastern edi ors turn 
green with envy. He also owns his own residence, 
and is probably the only newspaper reporter in the 
country who has horses and carriages, and is praised 
by the Century and Edinburgh Review. 

“‘ The Story of a Country Town,” the book which 
gave Howe his reputation as a novelist, at first was 
printed in the G/ode office, on the quarto Gordon press 
which was used originally to print the paper. Within 
a few weeks after its publication, it was in demand 
from eastern publishers, and was finally printed by 
Jas. R. Osgood & Co., who had refused it in manu- 
script. It is now in the hands of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., in its sixteenth edition, and is selling at the 
rate of several thousand a year. The first payment 
of royalty amounted to $1,800. 


Howells said the book was such a faithful picture 
of a phase of American life, now rapidly passing 
away, that no student of our time could afford to 
neglect it, but the author's older brother says that the 
description of the country town (Bethany, Missouri) 
is not at all accurate; that the book is a man’s recol- 
lection of his childhood. It is probable that the 
descriptions are, nevertheless, very accurate; it is 
probable that Mr. Howe has described bits of all the 
country towns in which he has ever lived, and called 
the result ‘‘ Twin Mounds.” It has long been known 
that at least une of the characters in the ‘‘ Country 
Town” lives in Atchison. Mr. Howe was a “ full 
hand” in a printing office when twelve years old, and 
held cases on a morning paper at fifteen ; he traveled 
all over the West as a printer, fromthe Missouri River 
to Salt Lake, publishing a paper at Golden, Colorado, 
when eighteen years old, and Howells and Mark 
Twain, both western men, re ognized his pictures of 
a country town as exact. Mark 1wain has written 
only one book notice, and that was in praise of 
Howe's ‘Story of a Country Town.” ‘“ The pictures 
of that arid village life,” he says, ‘‘ and the insides 
and outsides of its people, are vivid, and what is 
more, true; I know, for I have seen it all, lived it all.” 


Mr. Howe is thirty-seven years old, married, and 
has three children, the youngest of these, a boy of 
five, is his especial idol, although the baby boy has 
a strong rival in the older brother, mentioned else- 
where. This brother ‘‘ Jim" was compelled several 
years ago to go to New Mexico on account of failing 
health, and it is said that the two write each other 
love letters regularly. They are only half-brothers, 
but their liking for each other is very marked. They 
‘learned their trade’ in the same office, and have 
been together most of their lives, until a few years 
ago. The elder brother is a clever writer, but for 
some reason he has always preferred the mechanical 
work ina printing office. Hewasthe G/ode's foreman 
until he went away. 
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Mr. Howe is personally very popular with those 
who know him well. During a famous newspaper 
war in Atchison several years ago, it was said that no 
one employed in the G/ode office, or who had ever 
been employed there, could be induced by the oppo- 
sition to speak an ill word of him, though they were 
often approached. The story is told that once when 
the newspaper carriers were very noisy under 
Mr. Howe’s private office, he called to a boy who 
came in and requested that he go down and say to 
the carriers that he had a headache, and would 
regard it as a particular favor if they would be quiet 
that afternoon. The boy went down stairs, and as 
soon as the request was stated, the noise ceased 
instantly. The carriers all like him, and when there 
is trouble with them he is always called upon to 
straighten it out. Ata reception to the G/ode carriers 
at his residence, he entertained forty of them with a 
musical programme and luncheon. 


Music is Howe’s delight. He follows all the brass 
bands in the streets, and when in London some years 
ago, he spent all his time at the Inventors’ Exposition 
listening to the famous bands. He once gave a 
reception at his home, the only guests being music 
teachers. 

Although Howe does a good deal of hard work, he 
is a hearty, good-natured man, and probably has a 
larger local acquaintance than any other citizen of 
Atchison. He has lately added to his other work 
the publication of Howe's Quarterly, each number to 
contain a complete story by the publisher. His 
special writing he does at home at night, his days 
being devoted to the newspaper. 

Howe left school when he was ten years old and 
had practically no education at all. He never studied 
a grammar, and writes entirely by sound. His edu- 
cation is afer the same peculiar fashion. Asked 
almost any question he would probably give an intel- 
ligent reply, but he could not tell where he gained his 
information. He probably remembers something of 
everything he ever read or heard. 

Both Howells and Clemens tried hard to save him 
from the mistake of rushing into print hastily with a 
second story, but this is exactly the mis ake he made. 
He cheerfully accepts the public verdict, and admits 
that ‘‘ The Mystery of the Locks,” was a poor per- 
formance; also, ‘‘ A Man Story,’”’ but he thinks “A 
Moonlight Boy” failed because people wouldn’t read 
it. 

Mr. Howe was born on the present site of Treaty, 
Indiana, where his father was a Methodist circuit 
rider. When three years old, the boy removed with 
his family to a farm in Harrison County, Missouri. 
The father soon became noted as an Abolitionist 
preacher, and at the breaking out of the war, raised 
a company and went South, returning liter and 
establishing a ‘‘ Union” paper at Bethany, the county 
seat, in the office of which the boy began his news- 
paper career. 
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A NEW STORY-TELLER OUT OF 
THE WEST. 
All who read Mr. Hamlin Garland’s book ‘‘ Main- 
Traveled Roads,”’ six Mississippi Valley stories, have 
but the one word—strong, strong. Then they ask: 
“Who is this Hamlin Garland ?” 

Here are personalities: he is a young man, who 
came to Boston ten years ago to feed in our Public 
Library ; he came from the West, from lowa. He 
was born in Wisconsin in 1860, Ten years ago there 
were not such libraries in Chicago as there are now ; 
and after browsing there for a time and finding in- 
sufficient intellectual pasturage, this young man 
(who had lived on a farm all his life, like Bobby 
Burns) came to Boston and went at his studies in 
the Public Library. His Scotch blood is strong and 
in evidence, though his maternal grandparents are 
his nearest kin from the land of Burns, and his father 
was born in Maine. 

He has written; he has taught; he lectures before 
the School of Oratory, and has repeated his lectures 
in several New England cities. His list of lecture 
subjects is suggestive, shows what he is driving at in 
his theories; for like most young men of power, Mr. 
Garland is cram full of theories, beliefs, opinions; he 
is secretary of the society for the building of the Inde- 
pendent Theatre; he believes in ‘truth for art’s 
sake ;’ he will go anywhere and pay his own ex- 
penses (like Wendell Phillips for anti-slavery) to 
lecture on individualism or single tax. 

Here are some of his literary topics: The Trans- 
cendentalists, Emerson, Thoreau; The Balladists, 
readings from Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes; Walt 
Whitman, the prophet of the new age; the Epic of 
the Age, the Novel, the American Novel; American- 
ismin the Novel; William D. Howells and Henry 
James, the local novelists; the pioneers, Bret Harte 
and Joaquin Miller, the new Eldorado; Some Repre- 
sentative Names, Joseph Kirkland and E. W. Howe 
(Prairie West), George W. Cable, Joel Harris, Miss 
Murfree, Miss Baylor (the South), Miss Wilkins, Miss 
Jewett, Rose Terry Cooke (New England), Unparal- 
lelled Vitality and Importance of the Movement ; 
Aristocracy of Democracy, the City in Fiction and 
the Drama; Logical Prophecy, the Future of Poetry 
and Fiction; The Art of Edwin Booth ; Shakespeare 
and Browning. 

Those who read his book will not wait for London 
to “discover”’ him to acknowledge in Hamlin Gar- 
land's work the freshness and vigor of a Kipling and 
the art of—but all may make their own comparisons; 
it is after all, and when all shall have been said, dis- 
tinctively the art of Hamlin Garland. 

Boston Transcript. 





=The Gossip Publishing Company of Alabama an- 
nounce the first cheap editions of Mr. T. C, De Leon’s 
*Juny ” and “‘ Cross Purposes,’’ published at twenty- 
five cents each. 
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FRANK HOPKINSON SMITH. 


The many successes of F. Hopkinson Smith testify 
to his originality and versatility. He stands head 
and shoulders, literally and figuratively, above his 
contemporaries, To the literary world he is known 
as the author of ‘‘Old Lines in New Black and 
White,” ‘‘ Well-Worn Roads,” ‘‘ A White Umbrella 
in Mexico,” “ A Book of the Tile Club,” and more 
recently, ‘‘ Colonel Carter of Cartersville,”—only a 
few months old and already past its fifth thousand. 
Beside this imposing array of literary work Mr. 
Smith has contributed largely to the magazines, any- 
thing from his pen being always in demand. All his 
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books and magazine articles are illustrated by him- 
self. As a water-colorist and a worker in charcoal he 
is pre-eminent, His lectures before the architect- 
ural leagues in the principal eastern and western 
cities have won many artists to his simple system of 
water-colortreatment . . . His ‘‘ Well-Worn Roads” 
was translated into French and German, and a Lon- 
don edition of ‘‘ Colonel Carter of Cartersville’’ has 
been issued. The latter book has also been drama- 
tized by Augustus Thomas, author of the successful 
play ‘“‘Alabama.”. . . In addition to this literary 
output, not to speak of his new Century novel, 
“ Alias—Tom Grogan,” he is a constructing con- 
tractor, and is a busy worker at his office in Ex- 
change Place, New York, daily from ten until four. 
He built The Race light-house, off New London ; the 
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sea-wall around Governor's Island, N. Y., and the 
one at Tompkinsville, Staten Island; the foundation 
of the Statue of Liberty, improvements at the mouth 
of the Connecticut River—a system of jetties—and a 
number of other light-houses and jetties. As a 
society man Mr. Smith is in great demand. He is 
handsome, genial, a hon vivant, and a rare teller of 
stories. Looking so much younger than he really is, 
he does not hesitate to acknowledge his fifty-three 
years. His beautiful home in Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, is fitted up—and way up to his curio-laden 
studio under the skylight roof—as only a man of 
taste, travel and means can direct. Mr. Smith was 
born in Baltimcre and intended for trade, not for a 
professional career, but having amassed a comfort- 
able fortune as a contractor, he took up the study of 
the art in which he has become profic'ent. 

Current Literature, 


REVIEWS. 
WHAT SCHLIEMANN FOUND. 


SCHLIEMANN'S Excavations. An _ Archzological 
and Historical Study. By Dr. C. Schuchhardt. Trans- 
lated from the German by Eugénie Sellers. With an 
appendix on the recent discoveries at Hissarlik by 
Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dérpfeld, and an introduction 
by Walter Leaf, Litt. D. Illustrated, 363 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.22. 

Dr. Schliemann’s rule was to acquaint the world with 

his discoveries as soon as they were made. This was 

in certain respects an excellent plan, for it served to 
keep alive the public interest in his labors. It had 
the drawback, however, that he was continually com- 
pelled in his later publications to modify or contradict 
opinions set forth in his earlier ones. Hence the 
need, after Dr. Schliemann's death, of a book which 
should make a clear and orderly statement of the 
final results. Such a book has now been prepared 
by a distinguished German scholar, Dr. Schuchhardt. 

The general results were that there was such a 
place as Troy, and that there was a place which cor- 
responded to the details given in the Homeric narra- 
tive with sufficient closeness to make it probable that 
the poet had this place in mind. The second 
important conclusion established was that the poems 
describe the Achaians and the Achaian age. This 
was the people which flourished in Greece before the 
Dorian invasion, the records of whose civilization 
Dr. Schliemann laid bare in his excavations at Tiryns 
and Mycenz. The Homeric poems extended over 
centuries. 

Hissarlik is not, as might be supposed, a village 
but is simply the name of the hill upon which 
Dr. Schliemann believed that he had discovered 
Troy. Our knowledge of Troy is solely derived from 
the Homeric narrative, of which the general features 
were as follows: The Poems represent Troy as a 
wealthy city in the neighborhood of the Hellespont 
and facing the Island of Tenedos. The city is 
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bounded on one side by Samothrake, a snow capped 
peak, and on the other by “‘many-fountained"’ Ida, 
The city is built upon a plain, and in the midst of it 
is the Acropolis, upon which are the palaces of Priam 
and the princes and the temples of Zeus, Athena and 
Apollo. The Greeks were encamped at the landing- 
place on the Hellespont, which from many passages 
in the poems, could not have been far from Troy. 
Between the city and the Greek camp is the chief 
river of the country, the Skamander. This river is 
the boundary between the two parties. The Simoeis 
is often spoken of in tle poems, although there is but 
one indication given as to its whereabouts. This 
passage seems to place it on the north side of the 
city. Itis true that a small river still runs on that 
side. The poems also tell of two springs, one cold 
and one warm, which rose close to the Skaian gate, 
the only erltrance to the city. To these springs the 
Trojan women used to come for water or “to wash 
bright raiment in the old times of peace.” 


Such is Troy as described by the “ Iliad’’ which 
ends with the death of Hector. The stories about the 
wooden horse, the burning of the city, and so forth, 
are the contributions of the poets of the epic cycle 
who followed Homer. * * * 


Among the later and more cultivated ancients, 
however, doubts began to exist as to the site. The 
same doubts have been entertained among moderns, 
who have usually placed Troy near Burnarbashi. 
The objections to this site are that it is too far from 
the sea to suit the incidents of the Homeric story, and 
that it is not ‘‘on a plain,” but on a hill five hundred 
feet high, up which the tide of battle could never have 
surged, as it is said in Homer to do. A further objec- 
tion is that the remains are insignificant. Moltke, 
who visited this spot in 1835, expressed his opinion 
that this was the real Troy, saying that scholars disa- 
agreed upon the subject, but that “we who are not 
scholars are simply guided by our military instinct to 
the spot where, in olden times as well as now, men 
would have built when their object was to found an 
inaccessible fortress." But Dr. Schuchhardt points 
out that Troy was not a fortress but a maritime city. 

The site near Burnarbashi being out of the question, 
it remains to consider the claims of Hissarlik. Its 


‘situation with regard to the two seas and the rivers 


corresponds very nearly to the features of the 
Homeric scenes. Dr. Schuchhardt has not the slight- 
est doubt that in 1882 Schliemann discovered the 
springs and washing-troughs in a very ancient rock 
channel at the foot of Hissarlik, near a gate which he 
considers may fairly be identified as the Skaian. It 
is also said that there has been identified in the plain 
about Hissarlik the ‘ swelling of the plain” in Homer. 
This swelling has long been looked for in vain. The 
discovery of it, which is claimed, was made in this 
rather amusing manner: Dr. Schliemann, in 1882, 
used to ride down to bathe in the sea on a white 
horse. His fellow-workers on the citadel noticed that 
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at a certain spot the horse, which could be seen a great 
way,, disappeared from view, to reazpear as he 
approached the shore. 
was the swelling behind which the Trojans once 
bivouacked when they wished to remain near the 
Greeks. Dr. Schliemann did not mention this in his 
book, but communicated it by word of mouth to the 
author. 

The purpose of the excavations at Hissarlik was to 
show that this was the site of Homer's Troy. The 
purpose of Schliemann’s excavations at Tiryns and 
Mycenz was to show that the builders of those cities 
were the Achaians of Homer. The articles discovered 





Here then, they affirmed, - 
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people resting securcly at home would be more likely 
to prefer burial. 

The volume contains a life of Dr. Schliemann which 
deserves to be widely read. It is a remarkable story 
of tenacious purpose and successful endeavor, of a 
great object long kept sight of and pursued and at 
last attained. Schliemann’s determination to visit 
Troy appears to have dated from hisearliest childhood. 
In 1829 he received as a Christmas present a Child's 
History of the World, in which there was a picture of 
the burning of Troy and of AZneas escaping through 
the Skaian gate, carrying the old Anchises and lead- 
ing the boy Ascanius. This picture made a deep 


WITH A DESPERATE RUSH THEY REACHED THE SATLORS. 
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at Mycenz resemble things that are described in 
Homer, such as the chased goblet of Nestor and the 
golden dogs before the door of Alcinoos. There are, 
indeed, it is admitted by Dr. Schuchhardt, many 
points of dissimilarity between the Homeric Achzeans 
and the race of men who built Tiryns and Mycenz. 
The most important of these is the discrepancy be- 
tween their modes of treating the dead. Burial was 
the practice at Mycenz; in Homer, on the contrary, 
cremation is the usual method of disposing of the 
dead. But Dr. Schuchhardt claims that it is probable 
that both practices may have existed side by side 
among the ancient Achaians, as they certainly did in 
historic Greece. It would seem, indeed, that crema- 
tion would be the more natural method of disposing 
of the body by invaders in a foreign country, while a 


From “ The Dash for Khartoum.’ 


impression upon him, and he determined some day 
to visit Troy. He had a little playmate of his own 
age, Minna Meincke, to whom he communicated 
these aspirations, and who promised to marry him and 
to help him to discover Ilion. Misfortunes which 
befell his father, who was a clergyman, compelled 
him to forego the hope of a learned education. But 
he still did not forget Homer. One evening after he 
had been apprenticed to a grocer in the village of 
Fiirstenberg, there came to the shop a man of educa- 
tion who had fallen in the world and taken to drink. 
This man recited to young Schliemann about a hun- 
dred lines of Homer. Although he did not under- 
stand a word of it, the boy was so impressed with the 
sonorous music of the poetry that he expended his 
entire wealth to buy three glasses of whisky, with 
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which to bribe the man to repeat the verses three times. 

Young Schleimann saw, however, that he must first 
make a fortune before he went to Troy, and he 
followed commercial pursuits in Holland and Russia 
with such success that he was able, in 1847, to think of 
marrying. With that constancy of mind with which 
he was so greatly gifted, he thought of Minna Meincke, 
and determined to offer himself to her. He found, 
however, to his great sorrow, that she had a few weeks 
before married somebody else. A Greek lady, whose 
very prepossessing portrait adorns this volume, mar- 
ried Schliemann later and helped him to discover 
Troy. It was she who received into her apron the 
find called ‘‘ Priam’s Treasure.”” The closing years 
of his life Schliemann passed at Athens, dispensing 
hospitality in a very fine house, his family consisting 
of his wife, a daughter, Andromache, and a son, 
Agamemnon. Heis buried by the side of the Illissus, 
NV. Y. Times. 


THREE NEW HENTY BOOKS. 


HeLD FAST FOR ENGLAND: a Tale of the Siege of 
Gi' raltar (1779-83). By G. A. Henty. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. 353 pp. 2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

REDSKIN AND Cowsoy: a Tale of the Western Plains. 
By G. A. Henty. With twelve page illustrations by 
Alfred Pearse. 384 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

THE DasH FOR KHARTOUM: a Tale of the Nile Expe- 
dition. By G. A. Henty. With ten page illustrations 
by Joseph Nash, R. I. and John Schonberg. 382 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

Probably the most popular writer of boys’ books in 

England to-day is G. A. Henty. More than thirty 

volumes—all based on important historical events— 

have already come from his pen, and there seems to 
be no diminution of strength or abatement of skill or 
interest in his work. Three new volumes have just 
been added to the list, ‘‘ The Dash for Khartoum,” 

‘‘Held Fast for England,” and ‘“ Redskin and Cow- 

boy,’ the scenes of the last being laid in the 

Western United States. The hero of the first story 

is an English lad who ran away from school to 

enlist in the army, and was sent out on the Khar- 
toum expedition. Of course he has the most start- 
ling experiences, but gets back home all right at 
last, as all boys do in books. In ‘Held Fast for 
England” the principal figure is also a boy, who 
goes out to Gibraltar to stay with relatives and perfect 
himself in Spanish, so as to fit himself for a position 
in a mercantile house. He reaches there just before 
the beginning of the siege, and a little later escapes 
on a privateer to meet with no end of perilous adven- 
tures. The central interest of the third story is found 
in the many adventures of Hugh Tunstall, a Cumber- 
land lad who finds it necessary to flee from his uncle’s 
house. He makes his way to New York, and from 
thence goes to the wildest districts of Texas, where he 
becomes a cowboy on a cattle ranch. His experiences 
present in picturesque form the exciting, toilsome life 
of a cowboy, while the perils of a frontier settlement 
are vividly set forth. Boston Transcript. 
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OLD FASHIONED SUNDAYS. 


THE SABBATH IN PURITAN NEW ENGLAND. By Alice 
Morse Earle. 327 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

“The Sabbath in Puritan New England” may not 

seem an inviting title, yet the book which bears it is 

more entertaining than any average novel and con- 
tains a great deal of sly humor besides. The author, 

Alice Morse Earle, isof Puritan stock. In possession 

of her family is one of the few remaining copies 

of the “‘ Bay Psalm Books,”’ the worst collection of 
religious songs that ever existed, although a copy of it 
never sells in these days for less than five times its 
weight in gold. Mrs. Earle writes carefully and almost 
exhaustively of the Sabbath as early New England 
kept it, and her pages are full of the reverent, the 
ludicrous, the dismal and the startling. Much better 
though the Puritans thought themselves than the 
people they left in England, their religious record, as 
found in this book, gives no devout person an excuse 
to wish he had lived in those days. Religion seems 
to have been their only consolation on Sundays, 
except rum, of which they consumed large quantities. 

Indeed, so recently as the installation of the late Rev. 

Leonard Bacon in New Haven, in 1825, “ free drinks 

were furnished at an adjacent bar to all who chose to 

order them,” the bill being paid by the church. The 
liquor, like the sermons, had to be hot and strong in 
those days or it wouldn't do. 

The author, like most others who has studied the 
subject, denounces as false the famous ‘‘ Blue Laws ”’ 
first made public by Rev. Samuel Peters, a Tory, who 
freed his mind of much malignity just after the 
Revolutionary War, but she admits that the spirit of 
the early days was not unfairly expressed by Peters. 
Among historic cases quoted anent the violation of 
the Sabbath laws are those of John Lewis and Sarah 
Chapman, who were accused of and tried for “sitting 
together on the Lord’s Day under an apple tree in 
Goodman Chapman’s orchard;’’ a Dunstable soldier, 
who was fined for wetting a piece of an old hat to put 
in his shoe to protect his foot, all on the Sabbath day, 
and Captain Kemble, of Boston, who was set in 
the stocks two hours for his ‘lewd and unseemly 
behavior’”’ in kissing his wife ‘‘ publiquely ’’ on the 
Sabbath day upon the door step of his own house, 
he having just returned from a three-years voyage. 
William Blagden, of New Haven, was “ brought up”’ 
in 1647 for absence from meeting; he pleaded that 
he had fallen into the water late on Saturday, could 
light no fire Sunday to dry his clothes, so had lain in 
bed to keep warm while his only suit was drying, but 
he was found guilty of ‘‘sloathefulness’’ and sen- 
tenced to be ‘‘ publiquely whipped.” 

There was another side, however, to the religious 
character of the Puritans, and we agree with the 
author of this charming record of the good old times 
that “patient, frugal, God-fearing and industrious, 
cruel and intolerant sometimes, but never cowardly, 
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sternly obeying the word of God in the spirit and 
the letter, but erring sometimes in the interpretation 
thereof—surely they had no traits to shame us, to 
keep us from thrilling with pride at the drop of their 
blood which runs in our backsliding veins.’’ The 
book is long, but no reader will wish it shorter. 

N. Y. Herald. 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. 


THE FaiTH Doctor. A Story of New York. By 
Edward Eggleston, author of “The Hoosier School- 
master,” “ Roxy,” etc. 427 pp. 12 mo; $1.10, by mail, 
$1.25. 

This is the best story that Dr. Eggleston has written 

since ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’’ and I am not at 

all surprised at the success it has had with the reading 
public. It is what Mr. Augustus Daly would call, if 
he has been rightly quoted, a story of ‘‘ contempo- 
raneous human interest.”’ It is a story of New York 
life, and the first story with this great city as its back- 
ground that Dr. Eggleston has written, which seems 
a little strange considering his familiarity with the sub- 
ject. The present interest in the various modern pana- 
ceas—mind cures, faith cures and the like, which the 
author aptly describes as “aerial therapeutics ’"—has 
supplied the motive for the story. For the idea of the 
novel he acknowledges his obligation to Miss Annie 

Steger Winston, who wrote, but did not publish, a 

story on the same subject some four years ago. Dr. 

Eggleston read the manuscript of the tale and bought 


Copyright in The Squirrel Inn, 1891, by FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
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the lines of her story, but he found its motive sugges- 
tive, So we have Miss Winston to thank for one of 
the most readable American novels that has been 
Copyright in The Sguirret Jun, 1891, by FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


By permission of THE CENTURY Co. 
“‘ 1am here for a purpose,”’ 


written in many along day. I need hardly say that 
Dr. Eggleston has no sympathy with the faith curists. 
Miss Eleanor Arabella Bowser was drawn very closely 
from the life he tells us, and she 
is a very good specimen of her 
kind, Jeannette L. Gilder, 

in New York Recorder. 





MR. STOCKTON’S  LAT- 
EST WORKS. 


THE SQUIRREL INN. By Frank 
R, Stockton, author of “ Rud- 
der Grange,” etc. Illustrated 
by A. B. Frost. The Century 
Series. 222 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.01. 


THE House oF MARTHA. By 
Frank R. Stockton. 375 pp. 

I12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

Many readers are already 
familiar with Mr. Stockton’s two 

-  recentstories, the former having 
~ If... appeared in the Century and 
the latter in the Atlantic. ‘‘ The 
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* Lo Stockton’s commonplace people 
By permission of THE CENTURY CO. ei are so very like real people, and 
“ Back!” 


Miss Winston out; at least that is the way I interpret 
his statement—“ I secured the transfer to-me of Miss 
Winston's rights in the subject.” “He has not followed 


their colloquialism so convincing, that their most 
fantastic conduct is for the moment altogether nat- 
ural, ‘The House of Martha’’ is more serious in 
purpose than most of Mr. Stockton’s works, but 
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it has the same unaffected humor and the same frank 
acceptance of familiar types that always preserve 
his individuality. Philadelphia Times. 


THE ORIGIN OF DEXTERITY. 


THE RIGHT HAND: LEFT-HANDEDNESS. By Sir 
Daniel Wilson, LL.D., F. R. S. E. President of the 
University of Toronto; author of “The Prehistoric An- 
nals of Scotland,” “ Prehistoric Manx Researches into 
the Origin of Civilization,” etc. 215 pp. Nature 
Series. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The purpose of the book is to trace left-handedness 
toits true source, incidentally to expose the folly of 
trying to suppress an innate faculty of exceptional 
aptitude, and to set forth the advantages to be de- 
rived by all from a systematic cultivation of dexterity 
in both hands. This indicates the standpoint of the 
author. Discussing the subject in its archzological, 
philological and physiological bearings, he traces a 
preferential use of one hand or the other back to 
the times of the stone implements. He concludes 
that the right hand is given the preference naturally 
and instinctively by some; that in a smaller number 
the left is favored by an equally strong impulse; but 
that in the great majority right-handedness is largely 
the result of education. After considering the psy- 
chophysical features and carefully weighing the differ- 
ent theories of causes, he finally advances his own 
decision that left-handedness is due to an exceptional 
development of the right hemisphere of the brain. 
As a whole, the work is a model of scholarly re- 
search ; the style is such as will please all who are 
interested in the matter, and there is little to rouse 
the antagonism of those of diverse opinions ; but it 
cannot be admitted that the volume precludes fur- 
ther discussion. 

Before the question is settled we must have deeper 
investigation of the anthropoids and lower animals, 
and, still more important, extensive series of obser- 
vations on young children about the time the prefer- 
ence is first manifested. It is with the earliest at- 
tempts at use that the left-handed habit becomes 
fixed, and by its exercise determines the greater de- 
velopment of the right hemisphere in the individual. 
Greater development of this hemisphere follows from 
the greater use of the left hand, as surely as greater 
development of the muscles, vessels, nerves and 
bones of the left side of the body. Exceptional de- 
velopment of a right hemisphere is a consequence of 
left-handedness, and may not be the cause of it, even 
in the particular case cited by Mr. Wilson in support 
of his conclusion. To strengthen his position he will 
have to change his claim to hereditary or congenital 
preponderance of the right hemisphere. But, how- 
ever stated, it is unlikely that a single cause will 
account for all cases, as our author apparently will 
have us believe. Observations made while teaching 
gymnastics lead to the conclusion that, in some at 
least, left-handedness had its inception in pure imi- 
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tation. If an instructor faces his class and works 
right-handedly, pupils become confused, and move- 
ments made by his right are imitated with the left. 
But if the teacher works left-handedly, the difficulty 
is obviated and and the pupils readily follow, working 
right-handedly. Similarly with the child: he faces 
his trainer, has his atttention fixed upon movements 
of the right hand, and imitates or meets them with 
his opposed hand, his left. Very little exercise at his 
age serves to fix the habit of preferring the left, and 
greater development of the right hemisphere and of 
the left side of the body follows as a matter of course. 
Ordinarily correction is easy; its difficulty is in- 
creased by habit and by the persistence or stubborn- 
ness of particular infants. 

No doubt the ambidextrous, in which the sides of 
brain and body are equally developed, is the happiest 
condition; but it is an open question whether an 
organ less developed than another is any more liable 
to disease. If adapted to the demands upon it, what- 
ever its development, there is no reason why it should 
be less healthy. It is the organ which deteriorates 
from a needless development that is prey to the ills, 
Hence it is that excessive physical culture, athletics, 
in early life are not so conducive to longevity as de- 
velopment better adapted to the ordinary and con- 
tinued demands on the system. In the right-handed 
it is the left hemisphere that tends to a greater devel- 
opment; in the left-handed it is the opposite side of 
the brain. The differences in mind and disposition 
attending such a difference in brain ought to be de- 
termined before deciding that it is folly to attempt 
suppression of left-handedness, especially in view of 
the widespread belief in the mental and moral crook- 
edness of a left-handed man. N.Y. Post. 





STORY AND ADVENTURE. 


WE ALL. By Octave Thanet. With Illustrations by 
E. J. Austen and J. P. Birren. 280 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 

‘<We All” is a bright, brave, breezy story, of a sort 

to delight not only the boys, for whom it is immedi- 

ately intended, but all young-hearted folk, whatever 
their nominal years. It isa tale of plantation life in 
the Southwest, that picturesque and adventurous 
country with whose literary possibilities Octave 

Thanet has long shown herself familiar. A boy, the 

son of a millionaire, reared under the influence of a 

frivolous mother in the enervating atmosphere of for- 

eign and American capitals, is sent by his father to 
spend a few months with hitherto unknown Arkansas 
cousins. Here, as his sensible father foresaw, the 
lad’s latent manliness, his pluck, practicality and 
boyish democracy are developed by the rough outdoor 
life and sports and contact with folks whose standards 
are primitive and absolute. The spoiled but rough- 
hearted Cecil, beginning by surveying the life around 
him from a supercilious ‘‘I and They ’”’ standpoint, 
ends by accepting in hearty good faith the Arkansas 
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phrase and attitude of ‘‘We All.’”’ The book 
abounds in stirring but probable and unsensational 
adventure; in humorous insights into negro drolleries 
and peculiarities ; in lively but vivid pictures of nat- 
ural scenery; best of all in wholesome ethical les- 
sons, so framed that they are assimilated by the 


reader without consciousness of lessoning. 
Boston Commonwealth. 


GOOD WRITING. 


ENGLISH CoMPOSITION. Eight lectures given at the 
Lowell Institute. By Barett Wendell, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard College. 316 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


In ‘‘English Composition ’’ Professor Wendell has been 
led by an exceedingly just and sensitive understand- 
ing of the possibilities and the limitations of his theme. 
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words in the language. He points out that Coleridge 
was of a contrary opinion when he made his famous 
poem to be concerned with an ancient mariner in- 
stead of an old sailor. A spirit of humor contributes 
to make these essays delightful. In Portugal the 
author encountered a mysterious phrase which the 
Portuguese pronounced ig-leaf, a perfect rhyme with 
fig leaf; they spelled it, he discovered later, high- 
life, and believed it very choice English. And 
again we find Professor Wendell saying that two 
hundred years ago “few writers seem to have paid 
much attention to unity of sentence; like modern 
Germans and Harvard undergraduates, Englishmen 
of the most accomplished kind put into a sentence 
pretty much what they felt like putting there.’’ On 
one point only in these essays is the author inclined 





D. Appleton and Company. 


It was in Harvard College, if we are not mistaken, 
that pupils during many years were warned against 
the phrase ‘and which” as a verbal_combination of 
singular atrocity; and it is a pleasure to record that 
in Professor Wendell’s volume there is absolutely 
nothing to warrant the misgivings which such a cir- 
cumstance is calculated to call forth. ‘‘ English 
Composition ” is a series of essays broad in character 
and without a suspicion of dogmatism. They are 
wise essays and graceful, and from beginning to end 
they maintain the quality of interest. The secret of 
good writing is not set forth in them in formulated 
rules, but it is offered in suggestions, and it may be 
found in the example which the essays themselves 
afford. One of the venerable dogmas which Pro- 
fessor Wendell considers is the dogma which main- 
tains that words cf Saxon origin are the most desirable 


The apparition at Aunt Valley's. 


From ‘We Ad.” 


to astonish us, and that is where, in aclause from Sir 
Thomas Browne he discovers a ‘‘ balance "’ which he 
considers the most exquisite in the language. ‘‘ Quietly 
rested under the drums and tramplings of three con- 
quests”’ is the clause in question, and Professor 
Wendell says of it: ‘‘ Not only every significant word 
in this clause has one to balance it, but the main con- 
sonantal sounds of each balancing pair are identical, 
and yet so subtilely varied that though the exquisite 
art of the phrase is not exquisite enough to seem quite 
artless, few would perceive exactly in what the artifice 
consists. Quietly balances conquests, rested balances 
three, drums balances tramplings.”’ It may be that 
the clause contains all whith Professor Wendell finds 
in it, but we doubt if Sir Thomas Browne ever know- 
ingly put it all in, N. Y. Sun. 
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THE CELESTIALS AND THEIR 
NEIGHBORS. 
THE LAND OF THE Lamas. Notes of a Journey 


through China, Mongolia and Tibet. With maps and 
illustrations. By William Woodville Rockhill. 399 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.85. 


The least known of many Asiatic countries which 
nominally are civilized is Tibet. Chinese and some 
Copyright in The Land of 1)" J +mas, 1891, by THe Century Co. 























MENDICANT TAOIST MONK. 


natives of India are found there, but they go for profit 
rather than pleasure, and they have little to tell when 
they return. Several Eyropeans have seen portions 
of the land, but the most recent traveler, Mr. William 
Woodville Rockhill, late Secretary of the American 
Legation at the Chinese capital, is the only native of 
a Western {nation who has visited some parts of the 
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country, so his “ Land of the Lamas,”’ just published, 
has all the charm of a story told now for the first 
time. Mr. Rockhill says that Tibet has long been 
his hobby. For four years he studied the Tibetan 
language, and finally he entered the country from the 
north, in the dress and character of a Chinaman 
and with credentials from the Celestial government, 
although he soon 
learned that the Chi- 
nese were about as lit- 
tle liked in Tibet as in 
California. 


He found a race 
numbering about three 
million people, divided 
into many tribes, each 
with physical and so- 
cial peculiarities, but 
all heavily priest-rid- 
den. At least one male 
member of each fam- 
ily enters the priest- 
hood, and religion is 
the most flourishing 
business in the land. 
Lamaseries, as the re- 
ligious houses are 
called, are as abun- 
dant and prosperous 
as monasteriesin 
Europe during the 
Middle Ages. The 
priests differ from the® 
people principally in 
being better fed and 
more insolent ; in dirt 
and depravity, how- 
ever, the laymen and 
clerics meet as equals, 
and a lying match 
between them is likely 
to end in a “draw.” 
Much of the land is 
fertile, and indications 
of mineral wealth 
abound, but good food 
is hard to get and 
good morals seem 
invisible. The author 
found most of the peo- 
ple dishonest, evasive, 
suspicious and lazy; 
the houses uncomfortable, means of travel rare and 
everything scarce but prayers, which are the prin- 
cipal local output and all of the same pattern. 

In one respect, however, the Tibetans are 
“advanced.” Their women have almost unbounded 
influence and power. Although a wife must generally 
be obtained by purchase, the author says: “‘ As soon 
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as the woman has entered the home of her hus- 
band she assumes control of nearly all his affairs. 
No buying or selling is done except by her or with 
her consent and approval. She is the recognized 
head of the house. This pre-eminent position of 
women in Tibetan society has been from of old 
one of the peculiarities of this race. * * * By 
what means these women gained sych a complete 
ascendancy over the men, how they _ oll made their 
mastery so complete and so acceptable to a race of 
lawless barbarians who but unwillingly submit even 
to the authority of their chiefs, 
is a problem well worth con- 
sideration.” 


The Lamas, who rule and 
oppress the country, are not 
mere repeaters of prayers. The 
author says: ‘There isas much 


of the soldier about them as 
there was in the Templars, 
with whom they offer many 
points of resemblance. The 
large lamaseries are rather 
fortified camps than the abode 
of peace-loving Buddhist 
monks; every Lama is well- 
armed, well- mounted and 
always ready for the fray, 
whether it be to resist the local 
chiefs or the Chinese, or to 
attack a rival lamasery.” 


It is startling to learn that 
the Darwinian idea of the evolu- 
tion of man from the lower 
animals is an old story in 
Tibet. The native tradition 
of the origin of the Tibetan 
race is that a holy man witha 
name and title that would finely 
decorate a visiting card—the 
Bodhisatwa P'apa Shenriazig 
Wang-Ch’yuk—looked in pity 
on the land, called up the king 
of the monkeys, bound him by 
“the oath of the five highest 
duties,” expounded unto him 
“the deep and far-reaching 
doctrine,” and then set him 
upon a cold stone to meditate. 
An ogress endeavored to beguile 
the four-footed missionary, who, being only a monkey 
after all, was beguiled. The offspring of this strangely- 
assorted couple were a mixed lot of boys, all of whom 
dressed in their own hair and wore long tails like their 
monkey father, but good points were supernaturally 
granted to some of them; they married into various 
monkey tribes and strayed into cold climates where 
there was nothing to eat. One day the founder of the 
family brought them some fruit to eat, when suddenly 
their hairy covering fell away, their tails shrivelled to 
nothingness, upon which their progenitor interceded 
with “ The Venerable One,” and was assured that by 
slow but sure stages they would become human and 
learn to work and think. ‘‘ The Venerable One” also 
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gave them seven kinds of seed to sow, planted gold 
dust, which also should grow, and finally caused to 
escape from a ray of light in his hand a being having 
the characteristics of Buddha, who bound them 
together by religion. 
This volume is freely and handsomely illustrated 
and contains maps showing the author's route. 
N. Y. Herald. 


Copyright in The Land of the Lamas, 1891, by THE CentuRY Co. 


TEA PORTERS ON THE ROAD TO TA-CHIEN-LU. 


MRS. RIVES-CHANLER’S PARISIAN 
NOVEL. 
ACCORDING TO St. JOHN. By Amélie Rives, author 
of “ Virginia of Virginia,” ‘The Quick or the Dead,” 
etc. With frontispiece portrait, and illustrations, 352 
pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail $1.03; Lovell’s Series of 
American Novels, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
Amélie Rives’—Chanler does not appear on the title- 
page—new novel differs from much of her other work 
principally in scene. The heroine is a Southern girl, 
with a passion for music and so much of another 
passion that she falls in love with a married man, who 
offers no encouragement or inducement. She meets 
him in Paris, where she had gone, accompanied by a 
colored servant of the cliss whom the author describes 
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inimitably, to perfect herself in violin playing. Unlike 
most girls who fall in love with other women's hus- 
bands, she has a conscience, which confesses to the 
man’s wife, who in turn confesses that she does not 
love her husband, although he worships her. The 
wife dies; the heroine marries the widower, but learns 
afterward that his heart is in the grave of his dead 
wife. The husband falls ill and the girl nurses him 
and sacrifices much for him, playing the violin in a 
wretched café, in the desperation of her poverty, only 
to break the instrument itself over the head of a boor 
who insults her. Finally her love impels her to kill 
herself, so that her husband may cease to be unhappy, 





On the Watch. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


From ‘Courage.’ 


and after reading the passage from St. John, ‘‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends,”’ Jean pricks her arm with a morphine 
needle and sleeps to death. It will seem to many 
readers that an American girl as clever as the heroine 
would have determined to live and love down her 
husband’s gloom. The descriptive portions are capital, 
and they fill the majority of the pages. MV. Y. Herald. 





** COURAGE.” 

A story wherein everyone comes to the conclusion 
that the courage in question proved a courage worth 
having. By Ruth Ogden, author of “A Loyal Little 
Red-Coat,”’ “His Liitle Royal Highness.’ With 
twenty original illustrations by Frederick C. Gordon. 
112 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 96 cents. 


“Courage” is a bright little New York girl, left an 
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orphan when twelve years old. Her only friend is 
Larry Starr, the captain of a lighter, which sails in 
and out of New York harbor. ‘ Courage,"’ with a 
little colored maid, Sylvia, who is a kitchen-garden 
graduate and a fine cook and manager, go to live on 
board the lighter with Larry and the boy Dick. They 
have many adv&htures together, in which ‘‘ Courage 
is true to her name. The scene changes to the 
Shrewsbury River, where the party live upon a draw- 
bridge. Publishers’ Weekly. 


BOSWELL ‘‘ BOSWELLED.,”’ 


LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL (OF AUCHINLECK). With 
an Account of his Sayings, Doings and Writings. By 
Percy Fitzgerald, M. A., F. S. A, author of “ The Life 
of Garrick,’ “ Fatal Zero,” «:c. With four portraits. 
In two volumes. 294-284 pp. With appendix. 8vo, 
$5.25; by mail, $5.50. 

Mr. Fitzgerald for some time has been known to 
have had in hand a life of the distinguished man 
who in telling the story of a famous author's life 
achieved for himself wide literary renown, and in 
these two handsome volumes we receive the fruits of 
Mr. Fitzgerald's labors. These fruits are not what 
they might have been had the hand which produced 
them been possessed of skill in writing biography, Mr. 
Fitzgerald has not written a biography as we under- 
stand the meaning of that word to be. Laborious 
and faithful collector that he is, he has simply attempted 
to arrange his material in chronological order and 
allowed to pass for a work of art what is the merest 
compilation. Art in these volumes there is none. 
There is not even good craftsmanship. A vast array 
of excellent material has been thrown so carelessly 
together that the reader finds he must keep his wits 
about him to know where theauthor is leading him 
and what all these things signify in the life of Boswell. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has the most elementary notions of 
authorship, and scarcely any notions at all of the 
functions of the biographer. Of the manner of man 
Boswell was intellectually, of the manner of man he 
was as a friend, of the manner of man he was asa 
biographer, Mr. Fitzgerald has only the vaguest im- 
pressions and these he records in the vaguest fashion. 

Mr. Fitzgerald obviously entered upon his task in 
the expectation that he would fill a great void in bio- 
graphical literature. He cites in his preface the ex- 
tant works on the subject of Boswell's life, among 
them Macaulay's essay, the essay of Carlyle, and 
Leslie Stephen’s sketch in the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’’ He obviously rates them low in the 
scale, in so far as they aspire to tell Boswell’s story. 
But there is not one of them but can give the reader 
far clearer and more interesting accounts of the man 
Boswell than these two stout octavos, with their ill- 
arranged and confusing scraps of information and 
gossip gathered from every possible quarter. Some 
other hands must yet essay to write Boswell’s life. 
To those hands these volumes will be useful as point- 
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ing the way to facts and dates, and in other ways as- 
sisting in the preliminary labors. 


But for themselves the volumes are in no true sense 
a biography. Nothing homogeneous gets into them, 
no fusing has occurred, and whenever the compiler 
has comments of his own to offer they are trivial. 
Passages from Boswell’s letters or books are often fol- 
lowed with brief sentences of commendation that are 
about on an intellectual level with a schoolgirl’s mar- 
ginal notes to the latest fashionable novel. 

Mr. Fitzgerald loses no occasion to re- 
mind us that Boswell’s private life was low, 
even according to the lax standards preva- 
lent in his time. Few are the chapters in 
these two volumes in which this fact is not 
brought to the surface in language rather 
disagreeable from its plainness. This is a 
point in Boswell’s biography, on which it 
was scarcely necessary to enlarge, while 
other points, more to the purpose of a new 
biography, receive less attention than we 
had good reason to anticipate. James 
Boswell certainly had gifts that brought him 
greatness. His book on Johnson is not 
only the most celebrated piece of biography 
achieved by any man in Boswell’s century, 
but the most celebrated life of an English- 
man that has ever been written. How it 
was that a poor sensualist ever did the deed 
of writing that book Mr. Fitzgerald shows 
us not. Upon this literary problem, now a 
century old, he sheds no light. He does 
not even appear to have keenly realized 
that such a problem existed in an unsolved 
state, New York Times. 





LAST WORDS. 


A Final Collection of Stories. By Juliana 
Horatia Ewing. With illustrations by H. D. 
Murphy. 285 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.04. 

A dozen short stories for children contributed 

to various periodicals during the last months 

of her life by the author of ‘‘ Jackanapes.”’ 

If they are not all up to the standard of 

that little masterpiece, they all have the same 

bright and earnest spirit that won for Mrs. 

Ewing the affectionate regard of so large a circle of 

readers. 

‘*Mary’s Meadow,” the initial tale of the volume, 
was the last serial story Mrs. Ewing wrote. It has 
been the means of interesting many children 
in the art of beautifying home gardens with 
flowering plants ; and the Parkinson Society, named 
for John Parkinson, author of the old and curious 
“Earthly Paradise,” is another outgrowth of ‘‘ Mary's 
Meadow.” The Latin name of John Parkinson's 
book was ‘Paradisi in sole Paradisus terrestris,” 
which was somewhat of a puzzle till it was explained 


Roberts Brothers. 
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to be’a playin Latin on the syllables and words 
Park-in-son’s Earthly Paradise. 
Philadelphia Times. 


JEWS IN MOROCCO. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. By Hall Caine, author of ‘“ The 
Bond Man,” “The Deemster,’”’ etc. 293 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; Lovell’s International 
series, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


“It recalls the Biblical story of the Scapegoat,” was 
a newspaper verdict on ‘‘The Deemster,” an earlier 
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‘“‘T threw my arms round his neck and burst into tears,” 


work from the same easel. Suggested or foretold, we 
have now before us an acknowledged picture of a 
human scapegoat. 

Israel Ben Oliel, the son of a Tangier Jew and a 
London Jewess, brought up in England, returns to 
Morocco to fight life’s battle. The world deals very 
hardly with him, and he pays back with interest. 
Thus, sympathy is scant between him and his fel- 
lows, growing less as years roll on, till Israel, rich 
and powerful now, lives with his sweet young 
daughter in solitude. As the right hand man of a 
brutal governor, he wreaks his vengeance on his 








From *‘ Last Werds."’ 
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foes, a hard, harsh, Shylock with a frozen soul. 
But that his soul is only frozen the sequel shows; 
and a lesson is taught as to the little we know of the 
real characters of those about us, of which but a 
limited phase comes under our ken. Weak yet 
powerful, loved though hated, scorned while he is 
feared, the history of Israel is indeed that of a scape- 
goat, driven from among his fellows, the bearer of 
his own sins and those of others. 

Naomi, the only child of Israel, was born both 
deaf and blind, so consequently dumb. By the side 


Copyright in Lady Jane, 1891, by THE Century Co. 





“THERE WERE DEMONS AND ANGELS, 
CLOWNS AND MONKS.” 


of the noble penance of the father’s after-life, with 
all its sufferings, shines out the sunbeam of the 
daughter’s orphaned face, the ray which thawed that 
soul. Theidyl of Naomi is beautiful, and her por- 
trait is hardly second to that of Israel himself. The 
sorrow of the mother while she lived is truly touch- 
ing: 

‘Sometimes she would kneel by its cradle, and 
gaze into the flower-cup of its eye, and the eye was 
blue and beautiful, and there was nothing to say that 
the little cup was broken and the little chamber dark. 
And sometimes she would look at the pretty shell of 
its ear, andthe ear was round and full asa shell on 
the shore, and nothing told her that the voice of the 
sea was not heard in it, and that all within was 
silence.” 

So the child grew: 
‘‘and truly a flower she was of herself, whereto the 
wind alone could whisper, and only the sun could 
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speak aloud.” ‘One sound seemed ever to come 
from her little lips, and it was the sound of laughter.” 
“If her eyes weve darkness, there was light within 
her soul, and if herears were silence, there was music 
in her heart.” 

In this seclusion, her descriptions of darkness as cold, 
of light as warmth and noise, and of the angels speak- 
ing with the wild waves’ voice, are naive and full of 
truth. Then hearing comes, then sight, and at each 
stage her “‘soul’s awakening ” is limned with master 
touch. At last falls heavy trouble—to Israel the fire 
of the refiner, by Naomi unrealized. This brings the 
reader to a tragic end, whereof the present form of 
the concluding chapter might have been well dis- 
pensed with, save on account of the attendant intro- 
duction, which contains a fine description of a 
Moorish pageant. But this gilded frame fails to 
improve the picture. 

‘‘ Less novel than romantic, and less romance than 
poem,” is the author’s own opinion of his latest work, 
and I endorse it. At the same time, the minutize 
which tell of native life—the ‘‘local atmosphere ’’— 
are astonishingly trustworthy. When Mr. Caine 
asked me to look through the proofs of ‘‘ The Scape- 
goat,” I expected to find the stereotyped errors with 
regard to Moorish life and Moorish thought, and the 
stock misstatements with regard to their country, 
once more put into circulation ; but I was most agree- 
ably surprised. In the course of a few short weeks 
on the spot, the writer had so deeply drunk of his 
new surroundings that there was little fault to find. 
What improbabilities may still exist are perfectly 
excusable, for it is not Morocco he describes but man. 

‘“‘T never see’d such a tale as that in a hillerstrated 
paper afore, sir,’” quoth a waiter in a West End café, 
as I sipped my tea, some weeks ago, and studied the 
London News. lagree with him.  Forestier’s illus- 
trations in the serial form were so well done, so true 
to life, that the lack of a reproduction in smaller size 
is felt even in this ‘‘ story for grown-ups.” 

J. E. Budgett Meakin, in London Academy. 


CHILD-LIFE IN THE CRESCENT CITY. 
Lapy JANE. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. Illustrated by 
Birch. 233 pp. Crown 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.30. 
“‘Lady Jane” is the most charming story about a 
child that has appeared since ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy.” The heroine is a child who, with her mother, 
fell ill while traveling, and was taken into a humble 
house in New Orleans, where the mother died and the 
little one lost her memory of much that occurred be- 
fore her illness. The money, jewels and dresses 
which the couple had with them appealed to the old 
woman in whose house they had been, until she, the 
little girl, and the personal property disappeared, and 
never would have been found by the child’s relatives 
but for a pet heron which had been given the little 
one and which had survived the family misfortunes. 
The charm of the story is largely in the setting. A 
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great many New Orleans scenes and people are intro- 
duced, and all of them are so well handled as to be 
very interesting. Lady Jane, herself, is nevertheless 
a very attractive youngster. All children will like the 
book, and grown people who glance at a page or two 
will read it through. It is handsomely printed, illus- 
trated and bound, apparently with special view to the 
coming holidays, of which it is certain to be one of 
the leading attractions. N. Y. Herald. 





“THEN THERE WERE 


ETHICS AND POLITICS. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OE NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. 
By Prof. Pasquale Villari. Translated by Madame 
Linda Villari. A new edition, augmented by the au- 
thor. Revised by the translator. Illustrated. Two 
volumes. 550-597 pp. Indexed, 8vo, $7.50; by 
mail, $8.05. 


Machiavelli was neither all saint nor all sinner, and 
to represent him as a fiend incarnate, or as a shining 
angel, is simply confusing to our ways of thinking. 
Prof. Villari is also an Italian, but an Italian with a 
difference. He proposes to be neither an apologist 
nor a prosecutor, but offers a study of the Florentine 
Secretary, his life, his times and his writings, with his 
merits and demerits, his vices and virtues, depicted 
in the sober words of truth and seriousness. 

The present issue can hardly be called a second 
edition, as it is rather an enlargement of the first 
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translation, containing much matter that was omitted 
for the sake of brevity, and also additions and emen- 
dations embodying the results of late discoveries. 

In the summary which forms the peroration of his 
work, Villari says :— 

“Without having extensive culture, Machiavelli 
early learnt to prize Pagan antiquity more highly than 
all else, and hada particular admiration for the 
Romans. His mind was formed by their history and 
their literature. Nature had gifted him with an extra- 
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DANCING LESSONS.” 


ordinary limpid and acute intelligence; with an 
exquisite taste for elegance and form; with a most 
lively fancy, which, although insufficient to make 
him a poet, influenced him continually; with a mor- 
dant and satiric spirit, discerning the comic side of 
human events and giving added force to the pungent 
wit of the sarcastic sallies that gained him so many 
enemies and detractors. For he had a kindly nature 
and cannot be charged with a single bad action. His 
manners were certainly loose, but less so than might 
be imagined from the very licentious language which, 
according to the custom of the day, he adopted in his 
letters and his plays. Towards his wife and children 
he showed unvarying affection to the last hour of his 
existence. 

‘The circumstance that decided once for all the 
direction of his future studies, set him on the road for 
which he was naturally predestined, and formed the 
commencement of his true political training, was his 
mission to the Court of the Duke of Valentinois. He 
then perceived how an adventurer of the worst type 
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and capable of the most iniquitous actions, might yet 
have grand qualities as a statesman and a general. 
By a course of bloodshed and treason the Duke 
actually succeeded in extirpating the most abomina- 
ble tyrants of Romagna. He founded a Government 
that re-established order, tranquility, and prompt 
administration of justice among the hardy inhabitants 
of that province, who, once delivered from oppres- 
sion, began to prosper, and conceived a lively affec- 
tion for their new ruler. Had he been a kinder or 
less corrupt man, had he shown any hesitation, his 
mercy, so Machiavelli thought, would have been 
cruel. The figure of Czsar Borgia rose before his 
eyes as the living personification of the moral contrast 
afflicting the age, and helped him to explain the 
enigma. He clearly saw that statecraft has ways and 
means of its own, which are not the ways and means 
of private morality ; that, on the contrary, the mor- 
ality of private life may sometimes check a statesman 
in mid-career and render him a vacillating, without 
his being either a good or a bad man; and that it. is 
mainly vacillation of this kind that leads to the 
downfall of States. There must be no vacillation, he 
said, but a daring adoption of the measures demanded 
by the nature of events. Such measures will always 
be justified when the end is obtained. And the end 
in view must be the welfare of the State. He who 
achieves this, even if a wicked man, may be con- 
demned for his wickedness, but will deserve, as a 
prince, everlasting glory. If, on the contrary, he 
should cause the ruin of the State whether through 
private ambition or from hesitation born of a good 
motive, he will be consigned to infamy as a wicked 
or incapable prince, even when, as a private indi- 
vidual, deserving the highest praise. Such is the true 
meaning of Machiavelli's maxim that the end justifies 
the means.” 


A feature of the work of permanent interest is the 
collection of contemporary portraits presented, each 
of which is carefully delineated from original study or 
copied from authentic representations. Each of them 
is a perfect work of literary art, and in no other work 
accessible to English readers is there to be found so 
complete a collection of brief lives of the leaders of 
thought and action in Italy during the period covered. 

The progress of civilization is also shown with great 
care and skill. A judicious essay is given on the 
Italian Renaissance; another on the general state of 
the Fine Arts, and the relative positions occupied by 
the great artists ; one on the revival of learning, and 
the poets and scholars of Italy ; and thoughtful papers 
on the several religious movements, as that under 
Savonarola. Philadelphia Telegraph. 





THE STIRRUP-CUP. 
Death, thou’rt a cordial old and rare: 
Look how compounded, with what care! 
Time got his wrinkles reaping thee 
Sweet herbs from all antiquity. 
David to thy distillage went, 
Keats, and Gotama excellent, 
Omar Khayyam, and Chaucer bright, 
And Shakespeare for a king’s delight. 
Then, Time let not a drop be spilt : 
Hand me the cup whene’er thou wilt ; 
’Tis thy rich stirrup-cup to me; 
I'll drink it down right smilingly. 

TAMPA, FLORIDA, 1877. 
From “ Poems of Sidney Lanier.» 
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RIVERSIDE EDITION OF OLIVER WEN- 
DELL HOLMES’ WRITINGS. 


OVER THE TEACUPS. 319 pp. Indexed. 12m), $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 


THE AUTOCRAT AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. Every 
man his own Boswell. 321 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 


THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. He talks 
with his fellow-boarders and the reader. 360pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. With 
the story of Iris, 332 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
The definite edition of Dr. Holmes’s writings which 
is now being published, under the author’s supervis- 
ion, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is beyond the need 
of comment for its contents. It will fill thirteen duo- 
decimo volumes, exactly matching the final Lowell in 
size and in type, but the printed page is broader and 
slightly more condensed, and the margins are 
narrower. The binding is in a red cloth, with a 
leather stamp, and the series is not indicated by 
volume numbers, so that purchasers can take the set 
or any apart. The prose leads off, and the ‘‘Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table,’’ constitutes vol. I., and bears 
the likeness of Dr. Holmes at the age of forty. In 
the fourth volume, ‘“‘ Over the Teacups,” there is an 
etched portrait, later, but without date. Characteristic 
new prefaces are prefixed to each volume. The ‘‘Au- 
tocrat” returns an unaffected encyclical of thanks to 
his multitude of admirers and correspondents, and 
seizes the opportunity to recant an intimation, in his 
preface of 1881, that mechanical invention had 
exhausted itself with the telescope and electric illumi- 
nation. The electric motor has rebuked him, and we 
hope the flying-machine will do so in itsturn. The 
‘* Professor’ congratulates himself on the liberal ten- 
dencies within the evangelical sects, and the evidence 
that there is no such thing as an air-tight reservoir of 
doctrinal finalities. The ‘‘ Poet’ deplores afresh the 
evil consequences of the process of scientific speciali- 
zation ; it is the only pessimistic note in these prefaces. 
The indexes, indispensable accompaniments of Dr. 
Holmes’s discursiveness, are seductive to any mind 

not wholly devoid of intellectual curiosity. 
i, Y. Fost. 


This new and final edition is quite worthy of the 
writings, it is the only form in which Holmes is to be 
entire, yet we gather gladly from the last words of the 
prefatory note to ‘‘ Over the Teacups”’ that the author 
has not yet reconciled himself to silence. ‘I should 
like,” he says, ‘‘a little rest from literary work before 
the Reguiescat insures my repose from earthly labors, 
but I will not be rash enough to promise that I will 
not even once again greet my old and new readers if 
the impulse becomes irresistible to renew a com- 
panionship which has been to me such a source of 
happiness.” Philadelphia Press. 
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DOGS. 


Man's FRIEND THE Doc. A Treatise Upon the Dog, 
with Information as to the Value of the Different 
Breeds, and the Best Way to Care for Them. By 
George B. Taylor. 65 pp. 12 mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
66 cents. 

This is really a remarkable little book. From abund- 

ance of knowledge, gained by study, by observation, 

and by experience and experiment, Mr. Taylor gives 
the class of readers whom he has chosen literally all 
that they need to know on the subject of the dog as 

“man’s friend.” We say all that they need to know, 

for the author has the sense to refer them peremptorily 
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sought as ‘“‘man’s friend,’”’ the friendship must be 
mutual, and it is with that view that all Mr, Taylor's 
advice is given. And as a complement to this con- 
dition he insists that the dog should be worth the 
trouble he makes, that he should be of good race and 
good breeding; not because that gives him market 
value, which, however, is a fact, but because it insures 
the qualities fitting a friend. Mr. Taylor gives a suc- 
cinct description of the breeds worth owning, and in- 
dicates those suitable for the different situations of the 
master or mistress, whether for sport or for home, in 
town or country. He rules out fighting dogs and 
“freaks ’’ with equal severity. Then follows a body 





**HIOME, SWEET IHIOME,” 


Charles Scribners’ Sons. 


to experts in all those matters where the little knowl- 
edge that could be given in a treatise of this sort 
would be a dangerous thing. And the information is 
presented in threescore small pages. 

Nor must the subject be regarded as one of slight 
importance. Mr. Taylor, though he has a light touch, 
treats the dog in a perfectly serious manner. His 
spirit is indicated in a few words of his introduction : 
“Do not own a dog unless you are prepared to treat 
it, in a certain sense, as one of the family, to give it 
‘all the comforts of home,’ and, in more ways than 
one, be its patient, faithful servant. Be also prepared 
to submit to not a little inconvenience in shaping out 
its daily life, in order that instead of a nuisance it 
may become a healthy, joyous creature that will have 
a lasting hold on your affections.” If the dog is to be 





From ‘‘ The Boy Settlers.” 


ot suggestions as to the treatment of the “ friend,” 
once chosen, and these are humane and wise as they 
are clear and pertinent. All sincere lovers of the 
dog—and their number is constantly increasing—will 
be grateful to Mr. Taylor for this little and yet com- 
plete book. N.Y. Times. 


A SOCIALISTIC ROMANCE, 


FREELAND. A Social Anticipation. Py Dr. Theo- 
dor Hertzka. From the German by Arthur Ransom. 
442 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Some apology is perhaps due to the erudite author 

of ‘‘Freeland”’ for treating his book as anovel. He 

himself, however, in his learned introduction to it, 
describes the work as a political romance, and such 
itis. But the ordinary novel-reader may be warned 
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that it is not the sort of romance for him. Nor is it 
of the kind of fiction that Mr. Edward Bellamy and 
other projectors of a Utopian future, are wont to pro- 
duce. The new form of things which they describe 
is purely arbitrary; whereas Dr. Hertzka’s concep- 
tion of a Freeland rests upon the ‘“ fundamental 


THE WosurkN MAN IS 
**HoISTED”? OVER THE CABIN, 


Charles Scribners’ Sons. From “ The Boy Settlers.’ 


truths”’ that ‘‘capitalism stops the growth of wealth 
. . . and that interest, though not unjust, will never- 
theless, in a condition of economic justice, become 
superfluous.” To the ordinary mind these so-called 
fundamental truths will scarcely suggest any ro- 
mantic developments; but Dr. Hertzka evolves from 
them an interesting colony of enthusiasts, whom he 
places in Central Africa, where they carry out a 
‘‘work of social emancipation” on the lines of his 
book. One cannot help being a little incredulous 
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about such fantastic schemes. Recollections of the 

Pantisocracy that was to have been reared—but 

which never came to anything—on the banks of the 

Susquehanna point the moral of their utter unreality. 

But Dr. Hertzka’s book has at least one merit: its 

descriptions of Central Africa, and of the way to it, 

and the perils and pleasures of the way, combine all 
the charms of accurate narrative and graphic fiction. 
Academy. 

KANSAS LIFE. 

THE Boy SETTLERS. A Story of Early Times in Kan- 
sas. By Noah Brooks, Illustrated by W. A, Rogers. 
252 pp. 12mo; 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Brooks’ new story is one of life in Kansas during 

the stirring times when that State was first settled. It 

deals in a half historical way with the disputes be- 
tween the pro-and-con slavery men, describes adven- 
tures with Indians and buffaloes, and tells the story 
of the experiences of three boys who went out from 

Illinois to take part in the great fight for political free- 

dom. It is a good book for boys, well written and 

without exaggeration. Boston Transcript. 
HAPPINESS IN THE FAMILY. 

THE CHRISTIAN HoME, ITS FOUNDATION AND 
Dutigs. By W. J. Knox Little, M. A. Canon residen- 
tiary of Worcester and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 287 pp. 
With Appendices. 12mo, $1.40 ; by mail, $1.52. 

Canon Knox Little is known as an eloquent preacher 

who excels in appeals to the emotions; but in this 

volume, though delivered in substance as a course of 


‘\ lectures, there is very little in the way of appeal to 


the feelings. The form of personal address has been 
abandoned, and the lectures have been written out 
in the shape ofa well-reasoned treatise, divided into 
thirteen chapters, with the following headings— 
‘“‘Home—General Principles,” ‘Love and Court- 
ship,” “Marriage,” ‘Parent and Child,” ‘Brothers 
and Sisters,’’ Masters and Servants,” ‘Religion of 
the Family,’ “The Home and Unmarried Life,” 
“Celibacy and Home Life,” “Unhappy Homes,” 
“The Home and Happiness,” ““The Home and Sor- 
row,’ and ‘‘The Home Beyond the Grave.” Some 
of these headings might easily lend themselves to 
sentimental treatment, but the reader will find very 
little of that in this volume. A man of so sympa- 
thetic a nature as Canon Knox Little is not likely to 
dispense with sentiment altogether, and there is sen- 
timent in this volume; but it is a healthy sentiment, 
manly and in excellent taste. 

Every chapter of the author's volume is well worth 
reading. It is a timely contribution to the consider- 
ation of one of the most important questions, per- 
haps the most important, of our day. It is a ques- 
tion in which women especially are vitally interested. 
To the Christian law of marriage woman owes her 
position in Christendom as man’s co-equal partner, 
and the relaxation of the law of marriage is a stride 
backward towards her previous degradation. 
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In the heroic age of Greece, any kind of divorce 
which allowed the remarriage of even the innocent 
party may be said to have been unknown, The 
wronged Menelaus does not remarry during the 
long absence of Helen, and Penelope refused all 
suitors for nineteen years without any tidings of her 
absent husband. The relaxation of the laws of mar- 
riage is thus not only a lapse from Christianity to 
Paganism; it is a lapse to degenerate Paganism. And 
facts prove that such relaxation invariably leads to 
the moral degradation of the community which sanc- 
tions it. The late Lord Campbell put on record be- 
fore his death a solemn declaration that if he had 
foreseen the evils which had resulted from Lord 
Palmerston’s Divorce Act, he would have had no 
hand inits passing. In the United States, says an 
eminent American physician, “if a couple become 
tired of each other, and desire a change, all they 
have to do is to forward the fee to a New York or 
Chicago lawyer, and they will receive back in a 
short time the legal papers, duly signed, granting 
them the desired annulment of their vows.”’ Well 
may he add: “Our divorce laws offer a premium on 
unchastity,”"—an assertion which an American 
Judge has lately demonstrated by an appalling array 
of statistics. Stringency of the marriage bond may, 
of course, inflict cruel hardship on one of the parties; 
but cruel hardships are incidental to all human rela- 
tions. Society would soon be reduced to chaos if 
men were allowed to repudiate their duties and obli- 
gations as soon as they become irksome. In the 
relaxation of the marriage bond the woman will, in 
the long run, be the chief sufferer. The true remedy 
against unhappy marriages, as Canon Knox Little so 
well explains, is greater care in the choice of life- 
partners, together with the cultivation of those vir- 
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Houghton, Mifflinand Company. From “ 7hke One Hoss Shay.” 





tues which lie at the root of happiness in wedlock— 
love, moral purity, mutual forbearance. The Canon's 
advice on the whole question is full of practical wis- 
dom, imparted in a persuasive manner. Sfectator. 
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THE ONE-HOSS SHAY. 

WitTH Its COMPANION PoEMS, How THE OLD HORSE 
Won THE BET, AND THE BROOMSTICK TRAIN. By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. With illustrations by Howard 
Pyle. 80 pages. 12mo, leather, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

Some merry old friends in new dress will be found in 

in “The One-Horse Shay,” with its companion 
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Then fomething 
decidedly like a fpill. . 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company. From “Zhe One Hoss Shay.” 


poems, “How the Old Horse Won the Bet,” and 
“The Broomstick Train.” The first named poem is 
known to every one who ever went to school, but the 
other two have been mercilessly overlooked by most 
makers of school reading books and “speakers,” al- 
though found in all recent collections of the author’s 
works. As the publishers suggested to the author, 
there is some family resemblance between the three, 
and another good reason for grouping them in a 
single volume is that Howard Pyle has illustrated 
them all. There is scarcely a page without a pic- 
ture, and each picture will start a smile. The cover, 
probably in deference to the horses who occupy a 
large proportion of the pages, is of russet leather, upon 
which the title is stamped in antique letters, the remain- 
ing ornamentation being suggestions of the hinges ot 
an old-fashioned barn. The author has written a 
special preface which adds to the honor of the older 
material and reminds the reader of the moral con- 
tained in the last line of the second poem, ‘A horse 
can trot for all he’s old.” N. Y. Herald. 
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A DEAD ROSE IN AN OLD BOOK. 





To Anne in town, at rainy Hallowmas 
Poring, wide-eyed, sad Dante by the fire, 
One brought me, dripping, from a country_brier. 
The old scent’s in me yet, and will not pass. 
Between these leaves of leather and dulled brass, 
Just yesterday he found me as he read, 
And brake his heart for that we both were dead, 
I in this book and she beneath the grass. 
A crumbling handful in a corner thrust, 
A little flame blown out this many a year, 
Behold me now! But ah, that afternoon 
At Beauty’s throat! Love overwept my dust. 
And not a rose in distant lanes or near, 
Grudge I its red or any sweet of June. 

From “ A Handful of Lavender,” 

by Lizette Woodworth Reese. 





THE SONG OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 





At last I have come to my throne, 
No more, despised and unknown, 
In gardens forlorn 
My blossoms are born ; 
No more in some corner obscure 
Do I drearily, sadly endure 
The withering light 
Of neglect and of slight; 
Oh, long have I waited and late, 
For this fair and slow-coming fate, 
Which the years have foretold 
As they sighingly rolled. 
Oh, long have I waited, and lone; 
But at last on my blossomy throne, 
The world doth declare 
I am fairest of fair, 

And queen of the autumn I reign, 
With a sway that none may disdain,— 
I, once who did stand, 

Despised in the land. 


From “ Lyrics and Legends,” by Nora Perry. 





STORM. 





If this November storm, that grieves 
Among the dripping trees to-night, 
Would only moan of fallen leaves 
And frosted flowers and wintry blights, 
Would speak in plaintive prophecy 
Of coming dearth and cold alone, 
It might be borne, for there would be 
Regret, not heart-ache, in its tone. 
But ah, it tells of sadder things 
Than Nature’s gloomiest moods impart, 
And in its mournful minor, sings 
The hidden woes of every heart. 
And as the wild wind sobs and cries, 
Long-silent voices speak again ; 
Dim ghosts of buried sorrows rise 
To haunt us with the olden pain. 
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O Love, who, though the June depa rts, 
Keepest thy summer sweet and warm, 
Stand thou between our homesick hearts 
And this unkind November storm ! 
From “ 7he High-Top Sweeting and Other Poems,” 
by Elizabeth Akers. 


THE SPRING BEAUTIES. 





The Puritan Spring Beauties stood freshly 
clad for church ; 

A Thrush, white-breasted, o’er them sat sing- 
ing on his perch. 

“Happy be! for fair are ye!” the gentle singer 
told them, 


But presently a buff-coat Bee came booming 
up to scold them. 
“ Vanity, oh, vanity! 
Young maids, beware of vanity 
Grumbled out the buff-coat Bee, 
Half parson-like, half soldierly. 


a 


The sweet-faced maidens trembled, with pretty, 
pinky blushes, 

Convinced that it was wicked to listen to the 
Thrushes ; 

And when, that shady afternoon, I chanced 
that way to pass, 

They hung their little bonnets down and looked 
into the grass. 


All because the buff-coat Bee 
Lectured them so solemnly ; 
“ Vanity, oh, vanity! 
Young maids, beware of vanity 
From “ The Ride to the Lady and Other Poems,” 
by Helen Gray Cone. 


? 


THE FIRST BLUEBIRD. 


Jest rain and snow! and rain again! 
And dribble! drip! and blow! 

Then snow! and thaw! andslush! and then— 
Some more rain and snow ! 


This morning I was ’most afeard 
To wake up—when, I jing! 

I seen the sun shine out and heerd 
The first bluebird of Spring! 


Mother she’d raised the winder some ;— 
And in acrost the orchurd come, 

Soft as a angel’s wing, 
A breezy, treesy, beesy hum, 

Too sweet fer anything ! 


The winter’s shroud was rent a-part— 
The sun burst forth in glee,— 
And when ¢hat bluebird sung, my hart 
Hopped out o’ bed with me! 
From “ Neghborly Poems,” 


by James Whitcomb Riley. 
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AN INDISPENSABLE HANDBOOK. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. A collection of passages, 
phrases, and proverbs, traced to their sources in ancient 
and modern literature. By John Bartlett. Ninth edition. 
1158 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; half calf, gilt, $3.75; 
half morocco, $4,00; half seal, $4.90; mailage, 25 cents 
extra. 


In the preface to this new edition Mr. Bartlett recalls 
the rapid growth of this invaluable handbook from 
the small thin volume that first bore the title to the 
present comprehensive edition, with which, he states, 
it ‘closes its tentative life.” And indeed it would 
seem impossible now to add anything more to this 
monumental compilation until the lapse of time shall 
have created a”new set of familiar quotations, since 
all that now exist are included here. Mr. Bartlett has 
admitted, of course, many quotations that are not 
familiar to any large number of readers, but he is 
right in thinking it was better to err on the side of 
fulness, and many of these are interesting as illus- 
trating coincidence of thought, one of the most valu- 
able features of Mr. Bartlett’s work being the perti- 
nacity with which he has traced every quotation or 
proverbial phrase back, either to its original source, 
or to a point where its sources are lost in obscurity. 
The present edition is further enlarged by the addition 
of a great many quotations from the French and from 
ancient writers, the index being increased by upwards 
of ten thousand lines. The work has been accepted 
by scholars from the first as an authoritative work of 
reference, and it has grown constantly in public esti- 
mation with each reissue till it may now be regarded 
as one of the books that no one who reads can do 
without. N.Y. Times. 
Bartlett's ‘Quotations’ is one of the few books of 
reference which are absolutely indispensable to the 
literary worker. Accepted by writers as absolutely 
trustworthy, it has grown with its growth in public 
estimation with each reissue. Of the last two editions 
40,000 copies were printed, apart from the English re- 
prints. It is needless to tell the well-informed or 
literary reader of the usefulness of a book without 
which no working library can be said to be complete. 
Philadelphia Press. 


—_—————_ 


SPIRIT AND ENERGY. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH Harpy NEESIMA. 
By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. With portrait. 350 pp. 
12mo; $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Unusual facilities for peeping into old Japan are 

afforded by the ‘‘ Life and Letters of Joseph Hardy 

Neesima,” edited by the novelist Arthur Sherburne 

Hardy. Neesima was a young man of good Japanese 

family, who had heard of the outer world before 

Commodore Perry forced his fleet into Japan ; he was 

sure that he wanted the knowledge and religion of 

Western nations, so he ran away, went to sea and 

finally reached the United States, where he was 

educated under the eye of Professor Hardy, of 
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Amherst, father of the editor of the book. His early 
letters, in which he told in imperfect English of his 
early home life, contain a great deal of information 
which cannot be found in any other book on Japan, 
and his later writings, in which he describes his 
efforts to teach Western ideas and Christianity to his 
family and friends, are quite as interesting. 

N. Y. Herald. 


NOTES. 


=A Browning Encyclopedia by Dr. Edward Ber- 
doe is announced by Macmillan & Co. 


=The leading serial story in the Atlantic Monthly 
for 1892 will be ‘‘ Don Orsino,” by F. Marion Craw- 
ford. 

=Volumes II and III of Heinrich Heine’s works, 
Charles Godfrey Leland’s translation, will contain 
‘Pictures of Travel,’? and volume IV will be ‘ The 
Book of Songs.” 


=A representative collection of stories of all ages 
and countries is to be edited by Q, author of ‘‘ Dead 
Man's Rock,” and published in parts by the Cassell 
Co., under the title of ‘‘ The World of Romance.” 


=Mrs. Frank Leslie, the well-known publisher of 
New York, and Mr. William C. Kingsbury Wilde, of 
London, England, one of the editors of the London 
Telegraph, and a brother of Oscar Wilde, were mar- 
ried October 4 in the Church of the Strangers by 
the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems. 


=W. E. H. Lecky is fifty-three years old, and his 
first volume of poems is about to appear. He began 
to write while still very young. When his “ Leaders 
of Public Opinion in Ireland " was published he was 
only:twenty-three; and he was twenty-seven when his 
“Rise and Progress of the Spirit of Nationalism” 
appeared. 


=Says the V. Y. World: The poet Swinburne is 
small, red-headed and a bachelor. His forehead is 
very prominent, but his mouth is small and feminine 
and his chin weak. His eyes are large and brilliant. 
The poet is frank and courteous in manner, but he 
avoids general society because of his deafness. He 
talks well, and is fond ot taking long walks and read- 
ing his own poetry. 


=The first of Sir Edwin Arnold's lectures in this 
country will be given at Carnegie Music Hall, New 
York City, on November 4. The receipts are to be 
given to St. Mark's Hospital. Longmans and Green 
publish Sir Edwin Arnold's new book, ‘Seas and 
Lands,” an account of his recent travels in America 
and Japan. Hetook much pleasure in his former 
visit to the United States, and in Japan, but denies 
that it was ever his intention to make his home 
there. ‘‘Japonica,” issued during the year in 
Scribner's Magazine, will appear in book form this 
month. Both books are beautifully illustrated. 
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=Grant Allen proposes to travel through the Tyrol 
and Northern Italy before settling down in his winter 
home at Antibes. In addition to other literary work, 
he has lately been engaged in preparing for the press 
a translation of the ‘‘ Attys” of Catullus, which he 
made some years ago. He will prefix to it a preface 
dealing generally with the mythology of the subject. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


=An interesting book has just been published 
entitled ‘‘The Business of Travel,” a fifty-years’ 
record of progress by Fraser Rae, giving in detail an 
account of the origin and growth of the now mar- 
velously developed organization of Thomas Cook 
& Son. To scores of thousands who have made pil- 
grimages to the Meccas of the world as excursionists, 
guided, directed and conserved in all interests by 
this enterprising concern, this book, which is packed 
with information as to travel in this country, in 
Europe and in Eastern lands, will be found not only 
entertaining but instructive. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Thomas Hardy, the novelist, began his career as 
an architect in English Dorchester, and his first pub- 
lished work was an essay on the use of colored brick 
and terra cotta in dwelling houses. His first novel, 
** Desperate Remedies,” was published in 1870, when 
he was thirty-one years old. He is therefore fifty- 
two years old at present, or two years younger than 
William Dean Howells. His recent book “A 
Group of Noble Dames,’’ has been very well 
noticed in the leading reviews. He is one of the 
English authors whom foreign visitors seldom see, 
not being over fond of society. MM. Y. ndependent. 


=Announced by the London Academy are: 
“A Week’s Tramp in Dickensland,”’ together with 
personal reminiscences therein collected, by Mr. W. 
R. Hughes, the biographer of Constance Naden, to be 
illustrated by Mr. F.G. Kitton and others; A Shakspere 
Word-Book, by Dr, W. J. Rolfe, a one-volume 
abridgement of Schumidt’s Shakspere Lexicon, with 
some revision; a new edition of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
poems, with a new cover, designed by Mr. C. S. 
Rickett, the original edition having been out of print for 
some time ; a new novel by Mr. Joseph Hatton, to be 
entitled, ‘‘ The Princess Mazaroff,’’ a love story, with 
Russia again for its scene. 


=Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., who publish “Freeland: 
a Social Anticipation,” tell us that ‘‘ the book has given 
rise already to local societies in Vienna, Buda Pest, 
Prague, Czerarowitz, Berlin, Hamburg, Brunswick, 
Hanover and some fourteen other places, which will 
ultimately be united into an International Free Society 
for the purpose of establishing such a colony as is 
described in the book. Among the members of these 
societies are bankers and other men of wealth and 
influence. Dr. Hertzka enjoys a continental reputa- 
tion as an economist and thinker of wide acquire- 
ments and great natural power. He bases his ideal 
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reconstruction of society upon scientific arguments, 
and his story isintended to set forth a condition 
which he regards as possible of realization.” 


=The London Atheneum says: The Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott, of Abbotsford (the great-grand- 
daughter of Sir Walter), has kindly consented to give 
Mr. Lang access to all MS. and other material at pres- 
ent at Abbotsford, so that new points of interest rela- 
tive to the production of each of the novels may 
consequently be expected in the edition of the 
‘* Waverley Novels” which Mr. Lang is going to sup- 
ply with prefaces and notes, and Mr. Nimmo is going 
to publish. The edition, of which two volumes will 
be issued each month, will commence early next year, 
and will be printed in a new and clear type and in 
crown 8vo size. A limited number will also be issued 
for sale in sets, only to subscribers, on hand-made 
paper, and the etchings, which appear also in the ordi- 
nary issue, printed as India proofs before letters. 


=Of Phillips Brooks, Newell Dunbar quotes, in his 
new ‘‘ Estimate,’ what Porson said of Charles James 
Fox—“ He throws himself into the middle of his sen- 
tences, and leaves it to Almighty God to get him out 
again.” There are strong short sentences in this 
timely little blue volume, as well as longer ones of 
old-fashioned elegance. Here are some of the short 
and telling ones: 


His vocabulary is copious, pithy and choice. His 
sentences are short. Each sentence and phrase con- 
tains its idea rolled into a pellet. Each presents a 
totally new idea, generally drawn from a source widely 
different from the last. They follow each other in 
almost breathless succession, till all the marvelous 
complexity of the subject he is presenting has been 
built and welded together and driven home. 


It was certainly a clever bit of enterprise on the part 
of Mr. Cupples to get this volume out just at this 
time. Boston Transcript. 


=Menie Muriel Dowie, the author of ‘‘A Girl in 
the Karpathians,” was married not long since in 
London to Henry Norman, the Englishman who was 
graduated from Harvard, and recently went around 
the world for the Pal/ Mall Gazette. The witnesses 
to the privately celebrated marriage were Miss 
Dowie’s maid and the faithful Indian servant 
whom Mr. Norman brought back with him from his 
travels. Mr. and Mrs. Norman are spending their 
honeymoon on a visit to Scotland, where the pleas- 
ures of shooting and fishing, as readers of Mrs. 
Norman's book will not be surprised to hear, are 
being pursued by both with equal zest. ‘The figure 
of Mrs. Norman issuing to the chase in a smart 
Tautz Knickerbocker suit, with a cigarette between 
her lips and a salmon-rod in her hand, electrifies the 
simple and sober Scot, who has never seen anything 
quite so charmingly unconventional before.” Mr. 
Norman went to Siam to look for ‘‘ copy” a year or 
two ago—and found a gold mine. Mr. Norman and 
his wife may spend the winter in Egypt. Critic. 
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=Miss Elizabeth Bisland, author_of ‘‘A Flying Trip 
Around the World,” and Mr. Charles Whitman Wet- 
more were married in ‘‘ the Little Church Around the 
Corner”’ in East Twenty-ninth Street, New York, 
October 6, Mr. Wetmore is thirty-six years old anda 
member of the law firm of Barlow & Wetmore, of Wall 
Street. Mrs. Wetmore was born at Camp Bisland, 
Fairfax Plantation, on the Téche, near New Orleans. 
Her family, which was one of the oldest in the South, 
was financially ruined in the war. Very early in lite 
she began to earn her own living by writing for 
newspapers and learned the lesson of self-depend- 
ence which stood her in such good stead afterward. 
During her career on the staff of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine she made her famous trip around the 
world. Her husband has plenty of money, and 
though she may continue to write, the probabilities 
are that she will never more have to write for bread 
and butter. After their honeymoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Wetmore will make their home at No. 4 East Sixteenth 
street. NV. Y. Herald. 


=The engagement of Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, the son of 
the distinguished Norwegian dramatist, Henrik 
Ibsen, to Bergliot Bjérnson, daughter of the poet 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, has already been announced 
here, but with the addition of various errors. Dr. 
Ibsen is not a physician, but a Ph. D. (a graduate of 
the University of Rome, Italy), and was formerly in 
the diplomatic service, at one time being Second 
Secretary of Legation at Washington, and at another 
attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Stock- 
holm. He isthe author of an able and exhaustive 
work on ‘‘ The Union Between Norway and Swe- 
den.” Bergliot Bjérnson, his fiancée, was educated 
in Paris as a singer, and has had great success, par- 
ticularly in rendering Hjerulf's settings of her father’s 
songs. Bjérn Bjérnson, her oldest brother, the most 
eminent actor on the Norwegian stage, has been 
divorced from his wife, and is about to marry a well- 
known opera singer, Ingeborg Oselio. He and his 
new wife intend to visit the United States during the 
World’s Fair, his plan being to give public readings 
from the Norwegian poets in the Western cities, where 

there is a large Scandinavian population. 
Lounger in the Critic. 


=Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese, author of “A 
Branch of May” and “ A Handful of Lavender,” was 
born in a little country place near Baltimore, but she 
has lived in the latter city ever since she was a child. 
She is Welsh on her father’s side, French and 
German through her mother. Her first volume was 
published a little overtwo yearsago. Few first books 
ever received the praise this won on its merits. “A 
Handful of Lavender” is just from the press. Miss 
Reese was seventeen when her first book was pub- 
lished. Since then she has written but two or three 
poems a year. She works slowly, but with a certain 
and effective touch. Mr. Stedman said of her book 
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that “it might have been written by some pupil of 
the English Art School ;"’ that he had ‘“‘read it from 
first to last without finding a poem that had not a cer- 
tain exquisiteness, or a line that had not some beauty 
of its own.’ Miss Reese is described as petite, pale 
and demure, and among her New York friends is 
known in pretty complimentas ‘‘The Baltimore Oriole.” 
“ That dear little Baltimore singer! "’ a sister minstrel 
says of her affectionately. ‘‘ You would care so 
much for her; such a little woman, so simple, genu- 
ine and bright. A school teacher and the daughter 
of a carpenter, we must call her self-made; and un- 
commonly well made, I assure you!” 

Boston Transcript. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


ELIZABETH STONE.— 

Mrs. Emma Marshall, 2ée Martin, was born near Cromer, 
in England, about 1832. Some of her better known books 
are “ Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal,” “ Life’s Aftermath,” “Win- 
chester Meads,” “ Eventide Light,” “ Violet Douglas,” and 
“The End Crowns All.” 


HAVERFORD.— 
In further reply to your inquiry for “‘ When I was young,” 
Catharine B. Boswell writes : 


I have a copy of the poem that I cut from the Baltimore 
Sun early in 1853. It was credited to Chambers’ Journal, 
Some years after I learned that the poem was written by 
Dinah M. Muloch. You will find the poem on page 212 in 
Hurst & Co’s edition of Muloch's Poems. 


LESLIE.— 
“Osborne of Arrochar” was first published in 1889. 


Gro. W. OBERHOLTZER.— 

Your inquiry regarding Hamlin Garland is answered on 
page 99 of this Book News. A portrait of Mr. Garland 
appeared in the October Writer (Boston). 


N. B.— 

J. B. Alden, of New York, publishes “ Literary Portraits,” 
first and second series. The first series contains Mrs. 
Danske Dandridge’s portrait, mentioned by “‘ Michigan” in 
September Book NEws. 


L— 

An index to Harper's Magazine, Vols. -LXX has been 
published. The price is $3.00. The publishers say they 
expect to publish an index including the later volumes of the 
Magazine, but probably not for some little time to come. 

At present there is no index to Scribner's Magazine, but 
the publishers write, “ we are now making up an index of the 
first ten volumes, which will be published within the next 
two months,” The price is not quoted. 

The Century Co. report “ the latest index issued by us covers 
the volumes of Scribner's Monthly and the Century Magazine 
from I to 30 inclusive. We are not prepared to say when 
we shall issue an index to the later volumes, (the forty-second 
has just been completed) the expense being great and the 
demand comparatively slight.” 

An index to the Atlantic Monthly has been recently pub- 
lished, of Vols. 1-62, price, $3.00. The publishers say, “it 
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will probably be several years before we shall make another 
General Index to the Atlantic Monthly, the last one having 
been so recently published.” 
J. C. Curry.— 

You will find “ The Lost Galleon,” in any recent selection 
of Bret Harte’s Poems. 


Mrs. R. asks author and publisher of “The Colonel’s 
Story,” a poem of the war. 





OBITUARY. 

JAMES PARTON, the well-known historical writer, 
died at his residence in Newburyport in October, 
after an illness of several weeks. Mr. Parton was a 
native of Canterbury, England, born in 1822, and 
‘came tothis country when five years old. He was 
educated in the schools of New York City and at 
White Plains, N. J. He taught school for a while in 
Philadelphia, but being inclined to literary pursuits, 
first became acontributor to the New York Home 
Journal, and since that time has made literature his 
profession. His first book was a life of Horace 
Greely, published in 1855 in New York. The book 
was received with much favor. In 1875 he removed 
from New York to Newburyport, where he has since 
resided. His second volume was a collection of 
‘‘Humorous Poetry of the English Language, from 
Chaucer to Saxe,” published in 1856. This was 
followed by ‘‘ The Life and Times of Aaron Burr,” 
in which he sought to redeem Burr’s reputation ; 
‘‘ The Life of Andrew Jackson,” “General Butler in 
New Orleans,” ‘‘ Life and Times of Benjamin Frank- 
lin,” “‘ Famous Americans of Recent Times,” ‘‘ The 
People’s Book of Biography,” ‘‘ Triumphs of Enter- 
prise, Ingenuity and Public Spirit,” ‘‘The Words of 
Washington,” “ Fanny Fern: A Memorial Volume,” 
“ Life of Thomas Jefferson,’’ ‘‘ Le Parnesse Fran- 
cais, a Book of French Poetry,” ‘‘ Caricature and 
Other Comic Art in All Times and Many Lands,” 
‘* Life of Voltaire,’’ ‘‘ Noted Women of Europe and 
America,” ‘‘Captains of Industry,” etc. He had 
also been a voluminous contributor to the periodical 
press, many of his essays and shorter articles being 
collected and published in book form. In 1856 he 
married Sara Payson Eldridge, sister of N. P. Willis, 

well known by her pen name, “ Fanny Fern.” 
Boston Transcript. 


Mr. HERMAN MELVILLE, author of ‘*Typee,”’ 
‘*Omoo,” ‘‘ Mardi,’” once very popular books, died 
in New York City, September 28, aged 72 years. 
The New York 7ribune says of him: 


‘Much has been written, particularly in English 
journals, concerning the alleged neglect and disre- 
gard of Mr. Melville by contemporary authors in this 
country, but it is a well-known fact here that his ex- 
clusion has been a matter of personal choice. This 
writer gained an international reputation at an earlier 
date than James Russell Lowell, although born in the 
same year, 1819. His practical abandonment of 


literary work some twenty-five years ago, however, 
has allowed general interest in his booksto die out. 
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“Mr. Melville came of patrician blood on both 
sides of his family, his paternal and maternal grand- 
fathers figuring prominently in the Revolution, being 
respectively of Scottish, New England and Dutch 
descent. As in Richard Henry Dana's case, Mel- 
ville’s first literary success was a narrative of his own 
experience while a common sailor before the mast 
and in new countries ; but, unlike Dana, he continued 
work in the same field, and with credit. In regard 
to ‘ Typee,’ Dr. Coan was heard to remark at the ser- 
vice yesterday that his father, the Rev. Titus Coan, of 
the Hawaiian Islands, had personally visited the 
Marquesas group, found the Typee Valley, and veri- 
fied in every detail the romantic descriptions of the 
gentle but man-devouring islanders. Dr. Coan fur- 
ther said:—‘ Herman Melville was the first man who 
shared the life of a cannibal community in the 
South Seas—who had the consummate literary skill 
to describe it—and who got away alive to write his 
book, ‘‘ Typee’’ will be read when most of the Con- 
cord group are forgotten.’ 

‘‘ However this may be, Mr. Melville always has 
been an interesting figure in New York literary circles. 
So far from being forgotten, he was among the very 
first to be invited to join the Authors’ Club at its 
founding in 1882. His declination of this offer, as 
well as his general refusal to enter into social life, are 
said to have been chiefly due to natural disposition, 
and partly to the very adverse critical reception af- 
forded his novel, ‘ Pierre; or, The Ambiguities,’ pub- 
lished in 1852. He was always a great reader, and 
much interested in collecting engravings of the old 
masters, having a large library and a fine assortment 
of prints, those of Claude’s paintings being his 
favorites, 

‘““*Typee’ (1840) appeared in New York and Lon- 
don simultaneously. It proved a success, and was 
succeeded by ‘Omoo’ (1847), a continuation of his 
adventures, and a novel, ‘Redburn’ (1848). In 
1849 he issued a philosophical romance, ‘ Mardi, and 
a Voyage Thither,’ followed by ‘ White Jacket; or, 
The World in a Man of War’ (1850), ‘ Moby Dick’ 
(1851), ‘Pierre; or, The Ambiguities’ (1852), 
‘Israel Potter: His Fifty Years of Exile’ (1855), 
‘The Piazza Tales’ (1856), ‘The Confidence Man’ 
(1857), ‘Battle-Pieces, and Aspects of the War,’ 
poems (1866), and ‘Clarel: A Pilgrimage in the 
Holy Land,’ poem (1876). Mr. Melville made a 
voyage around the world in 1860, and on his return 
held for some time a position in the custom house 
of New York, in which city he afterward led a retired 
life. His evenings were spent at home with his 
books, his pictures and his family, and usually with 
them alone.” 

A. J. HoLMAN, the senior member of the well- 
known firm of A. J. Holman & Co., died suddenly at 
his residence in Philadelphia October 14. Mr. Hol- 
man was born in the year 1816, in Salem, Mass., and 
would have completed his seventy-fifth year in a few 
weeks, earlyin November. He learned the trade of 
book-binding in Boston, and went to Philadelphia in 
1837, where he resided continuously until his death. 

He was actively engaged in business all his life, 
even up to the very last, and took upon himself the 
personal supervision and conducting of all the varied 
and intricate details of his large business since its 
foundation; and he leaves behind him what is un- 
doubtedly one of the largest establishments in the 
world exclusively devoted to the publication of quarto 


Bibles. 
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He was married early in life, and survived his wife 
by more than fifteen years. He lost four sons in their 
early manhood, and leaves but one son, Mr. W. A. 
Holman, who is now the head of the establishment, 
and three daughters. Heart failure was the immedi- 
ate cause of his death. Publishers’ Weekly 


EDWARD R. YounG, member of the firm of E. & 
J. B. Young, publishers, died suddenly in New York 
October 19. He was thirty-two years old and a son 
of Edwin Young, the head of the firm of which he 
was amember. He wasa widower without children, 
and lived with his father at 427 West Twenty-first 
Street. He was a member of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club and of the American Yacht Club, and was an 
intimate friend of Commodore Archibald Watt. He 
was a fine-looking man, of athletic proportions, and 
was a general favorite. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION FOR TEACHERS 


Some of the professors of the University of Cincin- 
nati resolved to offer instructions to teachers on Sat- 
urdays. Three classes have been organized with an 
enrollment of over seventy. The classes are in 
Medizval History, under Professor Myers; in Chem- 
istry, under Professor Norton, and in Latin under 
Professor Sproull. The Latin offered was Horace, 
but the teachers requested that a course of exegetical 
and critical lectures be given on Vergil, which would 
directly bear upon their own work. Each course will 
consist of thirty lectures. The enthusiasm, zeal and 
earnestness of purpose manifested by these classes 
are remarkable. Teachers who have plodded along 
year after year in their routine work are inspired 
with new life and energy. It isthe intention of the 
Teaching Staff to push this movement next year 
vigorously and systematically. To this end an 
organization has been effected, by electing Professor 
W. O. Sproull president, and Professor L. H. Norton 
Secretary and Treasurer. This undertaking has 
been endorsed by the Faculty, Board of Directors 
and citizens of Cincinnati. Nothing will tend so 
much to unify the educational system and bring the 
whole body of teachers into sympathetic and helpful 
relations. 


I. 
THE VENUS OF MILO 
Grace, majesty, and the calm bliss of life ; 
No concious war ’twixt human will and duty ; 
Here breathes, forever free from pain and strife, 
The old, untroubled pagan world of beauty. 
II. 
MICHAEL ANGELO’S SLAVE 
Of life, of death the mystery and woe, 
Witness in this mute, carven stone the whole. 
That suffering smile were never fashioned so 
Before the world had wakened to a soul. 
From “ Zwo Worlds and other Poems,” 
by Richard Watson Gilder. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 


PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY. 

HARMONY OF ANCIENT HISTORY, AND CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE EGYPTIANS AND JEWs. With Appendix. By 
Malcolm Macdonald, A. M. 301 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 

It might be said with appropriateness that only the hard 
head of a genuine Scotch scholar would be equal to the task 
that the author of this volume set himself. It is, indeed, a 
most careful and elaborate study of a subject which has always 
been a speculative one, something that has engrossed the time 
and talents of learned men in all generations. Professor Mac- 
donald has earnestly sought to utilize all sources of modern 
information, and has prepared a book of chronology that must 
prove invaluable to the higher scholars and advanced students 
of the times. It is filled with tables and chronological state- 
ments, all calculated, so far as possible, to settle vexed ques- 
tions, and to furnish an intelligent key for the solution of 
some of the problems presented by the history of the ancients. 
It is a book bearing every evidence of extensive study, great 
care, and entire reliability. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. Volume III. 
From the time of Hezekiah till the return from Babylon. 
By Ernest Renan, author of ** Life of Jesus,’’ “ The 
Future of Science,’ etc. 429 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.03. 

Our impression, formed by a perusal of the earlier volumes, 
that a thinker so absolutely unsympathetic would have done 
well to avoid the subject of Hebrew history altogether is 
deepened by what we have now been reading. M. Renan is 
often brilliant, always interesting, sometimes original, but his 
work can hardly be considered a serious contribution to the 
literature of its subject. When, indeed, he has occasion to 
déal with some congenial topic—with Job, for instance, or the 
two Isaiahs, or the literary epoch which coincided with the 
reign of Hezekiah—he has something valuable to say, and 
says it effectively ; but, on the whole, his judgments do not 
inspire confidence. The best part of the volume is that which 
deals with the literary side of the history. Here, too, we 
find what looks like extravagance. An ingenious conjecture, 
for instance, attributes the Song of Solomon to the pen of 
some writer of the Northern Kingdom. This is probable 
enough, but it can hardly be said that the part assigned to 
Solomon in it is “almost ridiculous.” More than twenty 
centuries of readers have studied the book without discover- 
ing this peculiarity. Whether affirming or denying the 
Solomon authorship, they at least never imagined what would 
have made the undoubted assumption of Solomon’s name a 
gross absurdity. But, in other respects, the account of the 
“ Men of Hezekiah,” and the literary work accomplished by 
them, and that which deals with a similar subject in the time 
of Josiah, are very interesting. Something, too, may be 
learnt from what the writer has to say about the great prophets. 
Though marred by his incurable flippancy and rashness, much 
of this part of his book is well worth consideration. 

Spectator. 


SCHLIEMANN’S Excavations. An Archeological and 
Historical Study. By Dr. C. Schuchhardt, Director of 
the Kestner Museum in Hanover. ‘Translated from the 
German by Eugénie Sellers. With an appendix on the 
recent discoveries at Hissarlik, by Dr. Schliemann and 
Dr. Dérpfeld, and an introduction by Walter Leaf, Litt. 
D. Illustrated. 363 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by 
mail, $3.22. 

See review. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN, 
1853-1881. By Toyokichi Iyenaga, Ph. D., Professor 
of Political Science, in Tokio Senmon-Gakka. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. Ninth series. IX. 56 pp. 8vo, paper, 50 cents 
postpaid, 
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An account of the remarkable constitutional changes in 
Japan from 1853 to 1881, when the country passed through 
the changes usual in three or four centuries. 


THE GRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
From Celtic Times to the Present Day. Illustrated with 
Maps, Plans and Tables. 803 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.73. 


THE History OF COMMERCE IN Europe. By H. de 
B. Gibbins, M. A., author of “‘ The Industrial History of 
England ; and Oxford University Prizeman in Political 
Economy. With maps and appendices. Elementary 
Commercial Class-Books. 233 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 81 
cents; by mail, 92 cents. 

Under the editorship of Dr. Gow, of Nottingham School, 
Messrs. Macmillan have started what should be a useful 
series of “‘ Elementary Commercial Class-Books,” and a good 
beginning is made with ‘‘ The History of Commerce in 
Europe,” by Mr. H. de B. Gibbins, who has shown by his 
larger “ Industrial History of England ” that he is competent 
to handle the subject, It is, of course, ovly possible, within 
the compass of about 200 pages, to bring together a few 
leading facts and broad conclusions about the progress of 
trade from Phoenician times to the present day; but to do 
this well is almost harder than to write more fully on a 
smaller theme. Mr. Gibbins has contrived to produce a 
really interesting sketch, accurate in its outlines, and not 
loaded with details, exactly suited for use in schools along with 
such general histories as Prof. Freeman’s or Green’s. He 
very properly gives prominence to English trade, its political 
connections and its colonial developments; but the trade of 
the old world, the Italian cities and the Hanse towns, and 
later movements in France, Germany, Holland, and else- 
where, are not neglected. Perhaps there is too much Radi- 
calism in the book; yet it would be difficult to trace the 
healthy growth of commerce, and its drawbacks, without con- 
demning mischievous wars and advocating free trade. 

Academy. 


THE History OF HISTORICAL WRITING IN AMERICA. 
By J. Franklin Jameson, Ph. D., Professor of History in 
Brown History. 160 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 99 
cents. 


Comprises four chapters which were originally separate 
lectures delivered at Johns Hopkins University in 1887. 
Chapter I. is devoted to the historical writers of the seven- 
teenth century, especially to Captain John Smith, Governor 
Bradford, Governor Winthrop and Captain Edward Johnson ; 
Chapter II. to those of the eighteenth century—Robert 
Beverley, Cotton Mather, Prince, Stith and Hutchinson; 
Chapter III. to those of the period from the Revolution to 
the civil war—Bancroft, Prescott, Motley and others ; Chap- 
ter IV. tothe development and course of historical literature 
during the last thirty years, with some considerations respect- 


ing its present state and future prospects, 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. 
By Professor Pasquale Villari, author of “ The Life and 
Times of Savonarola,” etc. ‘Translated by Madame 
Linda Villari. A ‘new edition. (Augmented by the 


author. Revised by the Translator.) Illustrated. In 
two volumes. 550-597 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $7.50; by 
mail, $8.05. 

See review. 


THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE. Dante, Giotto, Savo- 
narola and their city. By Mrs. Oliphant. Extra illus- 
trated edition, with portrait of Savonarola engraved by 
C. H. Jeens, fifty illustrations engraved on wood from 
drawings by Professor Delamotte, and twenty reproduc- 
tions of pictures by Florentine artists, and now in 
churches or galleries in Florence. 422 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.80. 

“ The Makers of Florence” has encountered a rare degree 
of popularity, having now attained its third edition in fifteen 
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years, with five reissues, or reprints, as the memorandum on 
the reverse of the title-page calls them. The last shape is a 
medium octavo, and the volume is dubbed “ extra-illustrated ”’ 
in view of twenty full-page engraved reproductions of pictures 
by Florentine artists to be found in the churches or galleries 
of their city. These furnish a rather cold and pallid decora- 
tion, but are not out of keeping with the wood engravings in 
the text, which are not of a high order. The next stage of 
reproduction might fitly witness the abandonment of all the 
present illustrations in favor either of pure photography or of 
such wood engraving as Mr. Cole could furnish. The present 
volume is elaborately bound, with a back of white canvas 


stamped with gilt and lettered in red. NM. F. Fe. 
THE SABBATH IN PURITAN NEW ENGLAND. By 
Alice Morse Earle. 327 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 


cents; by mail, $1.03. 
See review. 


SPANISH INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHWEST. By 
Frank W. Blackmar, Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins University), 
Professor of History and Sociology in the Kansas State 
University. Illustrated. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. Extra Vol- 
ume X. 353 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.70; by mail, 
$1.90. 

Dr. Frank Wilson Blackmar attracted attention a year ago 
by a short paper on this subject and has now published this 
exhaustive work, with thirty-one illustrations and a map, 
showing the extent of Spanish possessions now included in 
this country. Dr. Blackmar is a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
and_ has followed the historical method in his exposition of 
Spanish institutions. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By W. J. Loftie, B. A., F.S. 
A., author of “ Windsor Castle, “‘ A History of London,” 
etc. With many illustrations, chiefly by Herbert Rail- 
ton. New edition, revised. 319 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.70; by mail, $1.88. 

Though a dozen books have been written on Westminster 
Abbey, we know of none at once more complete and admir- 
able, both from a literary and an artistic point of view, than 
the volume before us, and it is satisfactory to see, by the fact 
that a second edition has been called for, that its merits have 
not gone unappreciated. Mr. Loftie’s work has long been 
well known, but it is comparatively recently that Mr. Railton’s 
admirable architectural drawings have come prominently 
before the public, and nowhere has he been seen to greater 
advantage than in the many delightful illustrations which he 
has contributed to this book. Westminster Abbey has more 
claims on the attentions and affections of the English people 
than any other edifice in the kingdom; nor is there, as Mr. 
Loftie says “any shrine in Europe so sacred to its people as 
Westminster Abbey is to ourselves. The continuity of our 
history is exemplified in the most tangible manner by this 
one church. In spite of mistakes and misfortunes, it con- 
tinues to be more than any one other spot the centre of 
England, and of the British Empire.’’ For this and a dozen 
other reasons, it is fitting that its history and associations 
should be chronicled in a worthy manner, and all require- 
ments Mr. Loftie’s book admirably meets. 

Publishers’ Circular. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. An essay by Carl Schurz. With 
portrait. 117 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

A really admirable sketch of Lincoln. Nowhere else in so 
little space has there appeared so comprehensive and accu- 
rate an estimate of the great President's character, work and 
influence. It deserved wider attention than it ever could 
receive while it remained one of a dozen papers in a single 
number of a monthly magazine, and it is gratifying to see it 
reappear in book form. The volume contains but a hundred 
and twenty pages, but small though it it is, it deserves a 
place in all public and private libraries, and each school- 
house in the land should contain a copy. An invaluable por- 
tion of its contents is a reproduction by photogravure of a 
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picture taken of Lincoln in 1860. Although other pictures 
abound, and any of them convey a-not inaccurate impres- 
sion of the man, this photograph will at once be recognized 
by any one who knew Lincoln as the most satisfactory por- 
trayal of the salient points of hisnature It is not a pretty 
picture. Photographers in those days did not “tone” all 
the strong lines out of a face, as now they seem deter- 
mined to do, so it gives Linco!n as he really was— 
inquiring, deliberate, patient, persistent and full of high pur- 
poses. N. Y. Herald. 


AUSTIN PHELPS. A MEmorrR. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. With portrait and illustrations. 280 pp. 12mo, 
$150; by mail, $1.66. 

This volume is the tribute of a daughter—herself gifted in 
mind and skilled in pen, with a high repute in authorship— 
to a revered and beloved father. Some 40 pages of auto- 
biography help her in the earlier portion of her task. 

Prof. Phelps’ qualities of mind and heart, the grace of 
his character and the tone of his spirit won for him the 
confidence and deep affection alike of his parishioners and 
his seminary pupils. A selection of letters closes the volume. 

Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Ward’s filial devotion to her father’s memory unfits her 
for the patient and impartial analysis which alone could give 
his very complex nature an appearance of real life, while her 
exuberantly rhetorical style blurs even the inadequate outline 
she attempts to draw. Prof. Phelps was a man of a marked 
literary gift and an introspective habit of mind. That there 
was in him a touch of that madness which is said to be near 
allied to great wits, we think there is general consent among 
his friends, though his daughter flies into a passion at the mere 
suggestion. Of the man himself we get no living and con- 
sistent image in the book. N. Y. Post. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE DELEGATES FROM 
GEORGIA TO THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. By Charles 
C. Jones, Jr., LL. D., author of ‘‘ The History of Geor- 
gia,” “ The Georgia Coast,” etc. 211 pp. 8vo, $1.50; 
by mail $1.66. 

Of all the English provinces in America, Georgia had least 
cause to revolt against the mother country. For many years, 
Governor Wright strove to reason the State into obedience 
and subjection, and in none of the States were the calamities 
of a divided government and the horrors of internecine dis- 
cussions more pronounced. The twenty-five members who 
took their seats in the Continental Congress, whose deeds are 
here recorded, were all good men, and many of them gen- 
tlemen of high culture and social and political distinction. 
Their biographies form a valuable addition to early American 
history. Publishers Weekly. 


“FRITZ” oF Prussia. Germany's Second Emperor. 
By Lucy Taylor. With portraits. 512 pp. 12mo, $1.25 
by mail, $1.43. 

An account of Frederick III. of Germany, better known 
as Crown Prince than as Emperor. The work is written 
from ordinary sources of information and in a tone of pro- 
found admiration for royalty and all its works. 


GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON. Hero of New Orleans 
and Seventh President of the United States. By Oliver 
Dyer, author of “ Great Senators of the United States,” 
“ Life and Writings of George Bancroft,” etc, With 
illustrations by H. M, Eaton. 378 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 

Avowedly an expression of hero worship, Mr. Dyer’s biog- 
raphy of “Old Hickory ” contains nothing to which the 
most matter-of-fact annalist could make objection, for the 
salient facts, good and bad, of Jackson’s career are all there. 
Explanations are not excuses, but such blunders as Jackson 
made—they were no greater in number and degree than those 
which marked the career of any of our presidents, Washing- 
ton not excepted—are shown to have been the result of cir- 
cumstances which had to be recognized, and which forced 
conclusions. The book is written neither from Whig or 
Democratic standpoint, but from that of Jackson himself. 
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There is no attempt to debase or exalt the man to any party 
level, but there is throughout the purpose to show that Jack- 
son, as soldier and president, was first, last and always an 
American and a patriot, and that whatever party might get 
in the way of true patriotic feeling was sure to be hurt by 
him, even though it were hisown. The tone of the book is 
original. While all the historical facts are presented, so 
that the most careful reader finds a record of the time in 
which Jackson lived, the diction is simple enough for the 
comprehension of any one who reads at all. The character 
of the hero is traced from early childhood, and the important 
fact that “ the child is father of the man” is made prominent, 
for, little though school text books of history teach it, Andrew 
Jackson, at the early age of thirteen years, was a soldier in 
the Revolutionary army, and thus acquired that intense love 
of country and hatred of England which made him so per- 
sistent a defender of the Union against foreign and domestic 
enemies. Mr. Dyer’s book is a good one to read if only for 
its prompting and stimulation of the patriotic spirit. It is a 
good book for family reading, for it shows how in an hum- 
ble backwoods home a poor widow, far from good books, 
schools and society, succeeded in giving her son enough of 
moral character to control his country and himself. Such ex- 
amples need greatly to be brought to mind in these degener- 
ate days when a child’s education is obtained principally from 
books and at school instead of at home. N. Y. Herald 


LETTERS OF LypIA MARIACHILD. With a biograph- 
ical introduction by John G, Whittier, and an appendix 
by Wendell Phillips. With portrait. 274 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH HARDY NEESIMA. By 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy. With portrait. 350 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

See review. 


LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL (OF AUCHINLECK). With 
an account of his sayings, doings and writings. By 
Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A., author of “The Life 
of Garrick,” “Fatal Zero,” etc. With four portraits. 
In two volumes. 294-284 pp. With appendix. 8vo, 
$5.25; by mail, $5.50. 

See review. 

My THREESCORE YEARS AND TEN. An Autobiogra- 
phy. By Thomas Ball, A.M. Illustrated. 579 pp. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.46. 

There is nothing of a sensational order in Mr. Ball's auto- 
biography. It is simply the history of a poor Ametican boy 
who, without educational advantages or opportunities, and 
with very little helpful advice, rose to a high position as a 
scnIptor, One of his early successful efforts was a bust of 
Daniel Webster. and afterwards he made a statue of Web- 
ster, now in Central Park, N. Y.; he is also the artist of the 
colossal equestrian statue of Washington, in Boston, and other 
works in various parts of the country. He is now in his 
seventy-fifth year and is residing in Florence, where he has 
had his home for many years. Publishers Weekly. 


THE WOMEN OF THE FRENCH SALONS. By Amelia 
Gere Mason. With numerous illustrations printed in 
two colors. 286 pp. Quarto, $4.59; by mail, $4.87; 
white parchment and gold, $7.50; by mail $7.87. 

The Century during the past year has printed a large part 
of this volume, which is profusely illustrated and whose let- 
ter-press is useful and accurate, but not remarkable for re- 
search. 


THOMAS HOOKER, PREACHER, FOUNDER, DEMOCRAT. 
By George Leon Walker, With portrait. Makers of 
America. 203 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
70 cents. 

Dr. George Leon Walker is the pastor of the church which 
Hooker founded 250 years ago, laying at the same time the 
foundation of the State of Connecticut. ‘The work includes 
the result of inquiry into Hooker’s life in England, his minis- 
trations in the New World, and closes with a copy of his will 
and inventory, and a bibliography by J. Hammond Trumbull, 
of Hooker's published works. 
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TRAVEL. 


A LITTLE Tour IN IRELAND. Being a visit to Dublin, 
Galway, Connamara, Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, 
Glengarriff, Cork, etc. By An Oxonian. With illustra- 
tions by John Leech. 218pp. 12mo,75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Reprinted from the London edition of 1859. ‘‘An Oxon- 
ian” is Samuel Reynolds Hole’s pseudonym. The Leech 
illustrations and an amusing text makes an attractive little 
volume. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Across RUSSIA FROM THE BALTIC TO THE IDDANUBE. 
By Charles Augustus Stoddard. With illustrations. 258 
pp. 12mo, $1 10; by mail, $1.25. 


THE LAND OF THE Lamas. Notes of a journey 
through China, Mongolia, and Tibet. With maps and 
illustrations. By William Woodville Rockhill. 399 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.85. 

See review. 

An account of a trip taken in 1888-9 over an itinerary of 
4,600 miles west from Peking to Lake Koko-nor, over 
the Kuen Luen Mountains in Eastern Tibet and east to 
Shang-hai. A large part of the middle of the route was new 
ground. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS. By Theodore 
Child. Illustrated. 444 pp. Tall quarto, $2.60; by 
mail, $2.94. 

A reprint of the articles in Harpers on seven of the 

South American Republics touching in a light way but with 

some solid basis of fact on the life and resources of each. 


THE WARWICKSHIRE Avon. Notes by A. T. Quil- 
ler-Couch. Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 144 pp. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

The “notes” of which this book is made appeared in 

Harpers and described Shakespeare’s stream in an easy 

graceful way. 


RELIGION. 


A FRIENDLY TALK AsouT REVISION: Being a dis- 


cussion of the report presented to the last General As-~ 


sembly. By Edward D. Morris. 79 pp. 8vo, paper, 30 
cents; by mail, 36 cents. 

The best thing to be said of this pamphlet is that it is really 
what it claims to be, a competent and candid discussion of 
the Assembly’s report on the revision of the Creed, and that 
this is precisely the need of the moment in the Presbyterian 
congregations. Professor Morris first reviews the ground in a 
general way and presents the argument for revision. His 
tone is gentle, re-assuring, and so winning as to suggest the 
impression that if the whole case were in his hands there 


would be no two sides to the question. He then takes up the * 


Committee’s report to the Assembly section by section, and 
with great simplicity and in pacific phrase says the best that can 
be said for the changes proposed. It could not be done 
better. N.Y. Independent. 


A Stupy oF THE Secrs. By William H. Lyon 
190 pp. 16mo, 50 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 

The Rev. W. H. Lyon has written, and the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Society, Boston, has published, “A Study of the 
Sects,’ which is unique in its character, so very sympathetic 
are the contents of the different sects of Christendom, among 
which the Jews are properly included. A chapter on the 
Jews is introductory, and then follows a chapter on “ Doc- 
trines Held by Christians,’ in which a little more on the 
great confessions would not have come amiss, especially at the 
present time. Next we have a series of chapters on the dif- 
ferent sects, each in two parts; first an historical account and 
then a critical estimate, which is in every case a serious at- 
tempt on the writer’s part to put himself in the place of 
those of whom he writes. In almost every case the chapters 
have been submitted to some competent member of the sect 
discussed ; the corrections made have been accepted, and so 
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the greatest fairness has been assured. There is no good 
reason why this manual should not be used in the Sunday- 
schools of all the sects which it describes. N.Y. Post. 


ADDRESSES. By Henry Drummond, F. R. S. E., 
F. G. S. The Greatest Thing in the World. Pax 
Vobiscum. The Changed Life. “First!” How to 
Learn How. 286 pp. 16mo, 40 cents ; by mail, 49 cents. 

Noticed in September. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D. D., Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford; for- 
merly fellow of New College, Oxford. International 
Theological Library, edited by Charles A. Briggs, D.D., 
New York, and Stewart D. F. Salmond, D. D., Aber- 
deen. 522 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25 ; by mail, $2.42. 

Each book of the Old Testament is made the subject of a 
careful analysis. First a list of authorities is given, next the 

“documents”? of which the book was originally composed ac- 

according to the “new criticism” are indicated and the relation 

of the book to others and the division of its parts is indicat- 

ed. The work is one of great condensation. j 


Curist HIMSELF. Bv Alexander McKenzie. 168 
pp- 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


“Come Unto Me.” Daily Readings on the Sayings 
of Christ. By Mary Bradford Whiting. 136 pp. 
I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

Thirty brief simple exhortations, each 8 or Io minutes 
long if read aloud, based on Christ's utterances, dealing with 
the simpler side of Christian practice and without any special 
characteristics. 


ILLUSTRATIVE Notes. A Guide to the Study of the 
Sunday-school Lessons for 1892. Including original 
and selected expositions, plans of instruction, illustrative 
anecdotes, practical applications, archzeological notes, 
library references, maps, pictures, diagrams. By Jesse 
L. Hurlbut, D. D. and Robert R. Doherty, Ph.D. 396 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, 85 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

“Illustrative Notes ’’ for 1892 is issued by the same editor 
and with the same staff as for 1891. There is no archzlogi- 
cal authority for the frontispiece picture of a siege, but in 
general the book is trustworthy. 


Jesus CHRIST'S DEMONSTRATION OF LIFE. Delivered 
at the Christian Science Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., 
January, 1890. Published by request. By W. V. Felt- 
well, late presbyter in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
65 pp 8vo, limp covers, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

An address on “ Christian Science,”’ delivered in Philadel- 
phia, January,1890, which endeavors to show that all the ills 
of life and sin itself are due to submission to sense and its 
thraldom from which Christ came to make men free. 


Mercy: Its PLACE IN THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 
By John M. Armour, author of “Atonement and Law,” 
“The Divine Method of Life,” etc. 244 pp. 8vo, 90 
cents; by mail $1.02. 

This is the third of a series of books on God's dealings 
with man, the other two being “Atonement and the Law” 
and ‘‘ The Divine Method of Life.’ The work is strictly 
orthodox, 


Our SACRED Commission. By the Rev. Frederick 
R. Wynne, D. D., Canon of Christ Church, Professor 
of Pastoral Theology in the University of Dublin, and 
Incumbent of St. Matthias’, Dublin. 220 pp. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail 92 cents. 

Contains the substance of a course of lectures on pastoral 
theology given to a class of divinity students by Dr. Frederick 
R. Wynne, professor on this subject in Dublin University. 
It is calculated to the condition and needs of a church “ by 
law established,’’ but has in it much of wider practical appli- 
cation. 


OUTLINE OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLGY. By E. H. 
Johnson, D.D., Professor in Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary. 304 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 
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OVERCOMING THE WORLD AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By the late Edwin Hatch, D.D., sometime Reader in 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, and 
Rector of Purleigh. With biographical notices. Edited 
by his brother, With portrait. 336 pp. I2mo, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.37. 

SoME ASPECTS OF SIN. Three Courses of Lent Ser- 
mons preached in the Cathedrals of St. Paul’s and Lin- 
coln, and in the Chapel of Keble College, Oxford. By 
the late Aubrey L. Moore, M.A., Honorary Canon of 
Christ Church, Examining Chaplain to the late and 
present Bishop of Oxford, Fellow Tutor and Dean of 
Divinity of Magdalen College, and Tutor of Keble 
College, Oxford. 139 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 
cents. 

These sermons, found among the deceased writer’s 
apers, consist of three short courses, preached respectively 
in 1882, 1886 and 1889. The editor has rightly named the 
collection from the second series, in which more method and 
thoroughness are aimed at than in the other two. The first 
series was preached in the chapel of Keble College, the 
second and third in cathedrals. In the first series, there 
fore, we have the author more at his ease than in the later 
sermons; the style is more familiar and personal; there is 
less effort of thought and more display of emotion, In the 

first series we are most conscious of the fascination of a 

frank emotional personality; kindly, and candid, and in- 

tensely in earnest, but not always clear-headed or judicious, 
and never vigorously logical, The sermon on “ Steadfast- 
ness in Faith,’’ for instance, is strongly felt and persuasively 
stated, but it does not go to the root of the matter. The 
five sermons on “‘Some Aspects of Sin,’’ and the three on 
“the Disciples and their Lord,’ are not without some of the 
blemishes we have noted in the first series; but more time 
and thought have been given to them, and their eloquence is 
more deliberate and sustained. They are devotional in in- 
tention, and so far succeed in realizing their aim that the 
reader is willing to refrain from criticism. The sermon on 

Judas seems to us especially striking; we are not acquainted 

with any analysis of the traitor’s motives and character which 

can claim to be more reasonable. Academy. 


Sons oF Gop. Sermons. By the Rev. S. D. McCon- 
nell, D, D., Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, 
author of ‘ History of the American Episcopal Church,” 
259 pp. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

A collection of very strong and striking sermons by the 
rector of St. Stephen’s, breathing that strong and earnest 
faith, combined with breadth of view and fearlessness of 
Christian thought, that has lately given so great an impetus 
to the life and growth of the Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try. Philadelphia Times. 


STUDIA BIBLICA ET ECCLESIASTICA. Essays Chiefly 
in Biblical and Patristic Criticism. By Members of the 
University of Oxford. Volume III. With fac similes. 
325 pp. I2mo, $3.60; by mail, $3 75. 

The third volume of “ Studia Biblica” addresses itself like 
its predecessors to professional students, Mr. Neubauer 
writes on the history of the Hebrew alphabet and the earliest 
MSS. of the Old Testament, Mr. Gore on the interpretation 
of Roman ix.-xi., Mr. Gwilliam on the Peshitto Version, 
Mr. Woods on the quotations of Ephrem Syrus, Professor 
Sanday on the Cheltenham List of the Canonical Books and 
of Cyprian’s writings, and Mr, Rackham on the text of the 
Canons of Ancyra. All these papers form valuable contribu- 
tions to the study of the special points with which they deal, 
and the last named,.Mr. Rackham’s, not only displays 
admirable industry, but supplies a critical text of an import- 
ant document, which will be of immediate and permanent 
value, ‘The volume shows what vigorous roots the study of 
textual criticism has struck in our Universities, and is highly 
creaitable to the Oxford Press. But if the continuance of the 
series depends, as the preface. informs us, on the support of 
the learned public, would it not be well to enlarge its scope 
so far as to enlist original workers in every department of 
theology? Also, the price is rather high, though no doubt 
ample value is given for the money. Saturday Review. 
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THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Comprising the Epistles 
(genuine and spurious) of Clement of Rome, the Epis- 
tles of S. Ignatius, the Epistles of S. Polycarp, the Mar- 
tyrdom of S. Polycarp, the Teaching of the Apostles, 
the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
Epistle to Diognetus, the Fragments of Papias, the 
Reliques of the Elders preserved in Irenzeus.. Revised 
texts with short introductions and English translations, 
by the late J. B. Lightfoot, D. D., D.C. L., LL. D. 
Lord Bishop of Durham. Edited and completed by J. 
R. Harmer, M. A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, sometimes Chaplain to the Bishop. Pub- 
lished by the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. 568 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.81. 

The texts are prepared by a great authority in this field and 
the introductions give the results of larger and fuller publica- 
tion on these works, the first of which appeared in Bishop 
Lightfoot’s edition of Clement in 1869. The “ Teaching” is 
not usually included in the Apostolic Fathers. 


THE BEING OF GoD AS UNITY AND TRINITy. By P. 
H. Steenstra, D. D., Professor of Old Testament Litera- 
ture and Exegesis of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 269 pp. I12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

A series of lectures to theological students. The earlier 
lectures deal with arguments for the existence of God, and 
the later with arguments relating to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The most interesting feature to most readers will 
be the presentation of the doctrine of the Trinity, which in 
method and form, though not in results, is new in English 
literature. The treatment of the whole subject is intended 
to be strictly scientific, and yet to take into account modern 
phases of thought. Publishers Weekly. 


THE FourtH GospeL. Evidences external and inter- 
nal of its Johannian Authorship. Essays by Ezra Abbott, 
Andrew P. Peabody and Bishop Lightfoot. 171 pp. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1 24. 

Three essays are included in this volume, one by Dr. Ezra 
Abbott written in 1880, four years before his death; one by 
Bishop Lightfoot in 1870, and revised by him as his final 
utterance prior to his death in 1889; and a third by Dr. An- 
drew Preston Peabody of Harvard University. Dr. Abbott 
and Dr. Lightfoot are authorities of the very first rank in this 
field and Dr. Peabody deserves respectful attention. The 
first essay by Dr. Abbott treats of the external evidences; 
the second, by Dr. Peabody, of internal evidences, and the 
third, by Dr. Lightfoot, is practically a summary of the entire 
subject in the English rather than the German method which 
the two Americans follow. 


THE KoRAN; OR. ALCORAN OF MOHAMMED. With 
explanatory notes, and readings from Savary’s Version, 
also Preliminary Discourses. By George Sale. With 
maps and plans. 516 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.77. 

One of the earliest translations of the Koran into English 
and still one of the best. The maps of Arabia and plans of 

Mecca are from the latest authorities, but the notes are Sales. 


THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS CONTENTS OF THE 
PSALTER IN THE LIGHT OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM 
AND THE History OF RELIGIONS. With an introduc- 
tion and appendices. Eight Lectures preached before 
the University of Oxford in the year 1889 on the founda- 
tion of the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A., Canon of 
Salisbury. By Thomas Kelly Cheyne, M. A., D. D. 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture, 
Canon of Rochester. 517 pp. Indexed, 8vo, $3.20; 
by mail, $3.42. 

Prof. Cheyne sums up the object of his discourses in the 
following words : 

“It is primarily historical, but also in a very real sense 
apologetic. At the present juncture we seem to need a more 
critical study of the facts which condition the outward form 
of Christianity. Some of the most important of these are, of 
course, to be found in the Old Testament, as the crown of 
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which we may justly regard the Psalms. The history of the 
growth of the Psalter must, therefore, first of all be studied, 
and if the whole of it, practically, should prove to belong to the 
great post-Exilic period, we shall have to compare the religi- 
ous ideas of the Psalter, obtained by a careful exegesis, with 
those of the peoples with whom the Israelites came into the 
closest contact.’’ 


The results which Canon Cheyne offers in his bulky volume 
of five hundred pages have been practically a settled matter 
in the Dutch and German schools of Biblical criticism for a 
comparatively long time. But it required ten years for the 
lecturer to arrive at the same conclusion. The two indices, 
viz., (1) of the names and subjects, (2) of the passages from 
the Scriptures and other ancient books, will greatly help the 
reader. In a lengthy introduction Canon Cheyne has 
thought it necessary to trace the course of his life, thoughts, 
and researches in order to explain the apparent vacillations 
which are found in his numerous books and essays on Old 
Testament criticism and theology from 1869 to the present 
time. It would have been better not to dwell on the diffi- 
culties of his early life; but as these are mentioned in a 
naive fashion, the reader may be inclined not to grumble at 
little passages of autobiography. Atheneum, 


THE RepCorpD. From Creation to Christ. By S.B. 
Rossiter, D.D. The Bible Story made plain to Young 
Readers. 177 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


THE SERMON BIBLE. St. Luke I. to St. John III 
414 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

This is one of a series of volumes which give in convenient 
form the essence of the best homiletic literature of this gen- 
eration. It furnishes outlines of important sermons by emi- 
nent preachers, references to brief outlines of sermons in 
popular volumes, and full references to theological treatises, 
commentaries, etc. Among the writers used are Dean, 
Church, Liddon, Vaughan, A. Butler, Goodwin, Parker, 
Maurice, Newman, Bushnell, etc. The help herein afforded 
will essentially aid many a poor tired preacher of two or three 
sermons a week, We commend the book and its companion 
volumes on the Old Testament to the attention and use of 
those especially concerned. ggg NM. Y. Times. 


THE SILENT VOICE AND OTHER DiscourSsEs. By W. 
Garrett Horder, author of “ The Poet’s Bible,’’ “ Is there 
a Future Life?” ‘The Hymn Lover.” 207 pp. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, go cents. 


THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE. Sermons preached by 
Francis Paget, D. D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
Sometime Vicar of Bromsgrove. Together with an 
Introductory Essay concerning Accidie. 318 pp. 12mo, 
$1.70; by mail, $1.83. 


THE STARTLED SEWING Society. By Mrs, I.. H. 
Crane, 25 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 23 
cents. 


THE STORY OF THE “‘ IMITATIO CHRISTI.” With fron- 
tispiece. The Book Lover's Library, edited by Leonard 
A, Wheatley. 236 pp. Indexed. 16mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Leonard Wheatley contributes to the “ Book Lover’s 
Library ” a volume that adheres very consistently to the plan 
originally designed for the Series. But, in reducing to com- 
ae narrative the history of one of the most famous of books, 

devotes considerable space to describing and enumerating 
the manuscripts and printed editions of the “ Imitation,” and 

to a summary of the controversy as to the author. 
Saturday Review. 


THE TABERNACLE IN SINAI. An account of the 
Structure, Signification, and Spiritual Lessons of the 
Mosaic Tabernacle erected in the Wilderness of Sinai. 
By Rev. D. A. Randall, Db. D., author of the “ Hand- 
writing of God in Egypt, Sinai, and the Holy Land.” 
420 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.07. 
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THREE GATES ON A SIDE, AND OTHER SERMONS. By 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D., Pastor of the Madison 
Square Church, New York, author of “‘ The Blind Man’s 
Creed,” “The Pattern on the Mount,” etc. 271 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Dr. Charles Henry Parkhurst has been for some years 
pastor of one of the largest Presbyterian churches in New 
York City, and has come in the past five years to be identi- 
fied with the liberal wing of the Church. This volume con- 
tains eighteen sermons dealing with practical life and pre- 
senting the moral responsibilities of the Christian life rather 
than its systematic belief. 


YounG Fox's LIFE OF JEsuS CHRIST. By Josephine 
Pollard, author of ‘‘ The History of the New Testament 
in Words of One Syllable,” etc. Illustrated. 399 pp. 
12mo, 65 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Taking Canon Farrar’s “‘ Life of Christ”? and Edersheim’s 

‘“‘ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,’ as in some sense 

guides, the author has endeavored to give a “simplified” 

life of Christ for children. 


WANTED—ANTISEPTIC CHRISTIANS.’ By Maud Bal- 
lington Booth, 30 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 

23 cents. 
This tract is by one of the leaders of the Salvation Army. 


SCIENCE. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By W. T. A. 
Emtage, M. A., Pembroke College, Examiner in the 
School of Natural Science, Oxford. Clarendon Press 
series. 215 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.71; by mail, 
$1.81. 


Evo.LuTIon. Its Nature, its evidences, and its rela- 
tion to religious thought. By Joseph Le Conte, author 
of “Religion and Science,” etc., and Professor of 
Geology and Natural History in the University of Cali- 
fornia. 382 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

The second edition of Prof. Joseph Le Conte’s ‘ Evolu- 
tion ” serves to mark, in its added chapter on the factors of 
evolution, the point most in debate since the first appearance 
of his work. Further new matter is found in the chapters 
on the Divine Immanency and on the Relation of Evolution 
to the Doctrine of the Christ. N. Y. Post. 


GEODESY. By J. Howard Gore, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Columbian University. The Riverside Science 
series. 217pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

The latest issue—the fourth—in the Riverside Science 
series has for its subject “ Geodesy :” “that branch of ap- 
plied mathematics which determines, by means of observa- 
tions and measurements, the figures and areas of large por- 
tions of the earth’s surface; or that branch of surveying in 
which the curvature of the earth is taken into account, as in 
the surveys of States, or of long line of coasts.” It is the 
only concise handbook upon the subject in the language. 

Boston Transcript. 


LABORATORY PRACTICE. A series of experiments on 
the Fundamental Principles of Chemistry. A com- 
panion volume to “* The New Chemistry.” By Josiah 
Parsons Cooke, LL. D., Erving Professor and Director 
of the Chemical Laboratory, Harvard University. In- 
ternational Scientific series, 192 pp. 12mo, 75cents; 
by mail, 85cents. 


ORDER IN THE PHYSICAL WORLD AND ITS FIRST 
CAUSE ACCORDING TO MODERN SCIENCE. From the 
French. 231 pp. 12mo, 80 cents: by mail, 89 cents. 

An application of Paley’s argument with the aid of the 
discoveries of more modern science. It is translated by Mr. 

T. J. Slevin. The most recent scientific discovery and dis- 

cussion is not included in the book. 
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THE RIGHT HAND: LEFT-HANDEDNEsS. By Sir 
Daniel Wilson, LL.D., F. R. S. E., President of the 
University of Toronto, author of ‘The Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland,’ “ Prehistoric Man, Researches 
into the Origin of Civilization,” etc. 215 pp. Nature 
series. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 


See review. 


EVOLUTION IN SCIENCE AND ART, 


LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS BEFORE THE BROOKLYN 
ETHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


FORM AND COLOR IN NATURE. By William Potts, 
author of “ Evolution in Vegetal Life,’’ «« The Socialistic 
Method,” etc. Evolution Series, No.9. 235 to 260pp. 
12mo, paper, 8 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

Mr. William Potts’s pamphlet adds nothing to the work 
of Lubbock, Grant Allen, Wallace and others who have 
treated of the origin of color-markings in flowers and in 
insects and other animals ; nor does it offér an orderly arrange- 
ment of the material which they have provided. As for the 
evolution of form—a subject which would require volumes— 
the author barely refers to it at the end of his essay, which may 
have interested a mixed audience when delivered as a lecture, 
but which contains nothing to justify its appearance in print. 

Critic. 


OpTics AS RELATED TO EVOLUTION. By L. A. Alleman, 
M.A., M.D. Evolution Series, No. 10. 263 to 294 pp. 
12mo, paper, 8 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

This is a clearly written review of the progress of optical 
science, from Newton down, followed by an attempt to ex- 
plain the evolution of the eye from the “ eye-spot” capable 
merely of distinguishing light from darkness. An appendix 
containing some remarks of Dr. George M. Gould, in which 
he explains and defends his theory of the development of 
color-sense in man, is perhaps of more importance than the 
body of the pamphlet. 


FINE ARTS. 


Hints TO AMATEURS. A Handbook on Art. By 
Louise Jopling. With diagrams. 78 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Contains some very good advice to those who need to learn 
very elementary truths about art. Atheneum, 


DELSARTEAN PANTOMIMES WITH RECITAL AND MUsSI- 
CAL ACCOMPANIMENT. Designed for Home, School 
and Church Entertainments. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Illustrated. 179 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Ten poems are given with minute and elaborate direction 
as to ‘‘ business’ or gesture and position on the Delsartean 
plan. A number of processed illustrations from photographs 
of a woman, with unusually large hands and a gown falling 
perfectly straight, in many of the positions described are 
given in the work and a list of musical selections suitable for 

‘‘pantomimic action.” 


HYGIENE. 


Foop AND FEEDING. By Sir Henry Thompson, F. 
R. C. S., M. B. Lond, ete. With an appendix. Sixth 
edition. Partially re-written and considerably enlarged, 
222 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The distinguished English physician who wrote this book 
twelve years ago treats in it of the errors of English feeding and 
gives at length the improvements which can be made in the 
table both for nutrition and for social purposes. 


How To Get Muscutar. Five Addresses on Higher 
Athletics. By Charles Wadsworth, Jr. 108 pp. I12mo, 
65 cents; by mail, 72 cents, 
Four addresses on exercise, health and hygiene from the 
religious standpoint, by Charles Wadsworth, of the Presby- 
terian North Broad St. Church, Philadelphia. 
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HYGIENE OF THE NurRSERY. Including the general 
regimen and feeding of infants and children; massage, 
and the domestic management of the ordinary emer- 
gencies of early life. By Louis Starr, M. D., late 
Chemical Professor of diseases of children in the Hos- 
pital of the University of Pennsylvania; Physician to 
the Children’s Hospital; Consulting Poediatrist to the 
Maternity Hospital, Philadelphia, etc. Third edition. 
With twenty-five illustrations. 293pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, go cents. 

A book devoted to the “ Hygiene of the Nursery,” but 
having little or no reference to drugs or methods of medical 
treatment, is an oddity, but one which appeals to intelligent 
parents. N. Y. World. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


A DICTIONARY OF THOUGHTS. Being a Cyclopedia 
of Laconic Quotations from the best Authors, both 
Ancient and Modern. By Tryon Edwards, D. D. 
Alphabetically arranged by subjects. 644 pp. 8vo, 
$3.75; by mail, $4.05. 

““A Dictionary of Thoughts” is the nameof a bulky 
volume of double columned pages, full of short excerpts 
selected and arranged by Tryon Edwards, D. D. The clas- 
sification is according to subjects, which are arranged alpha- 
betically. The selections number not less than twenty 
thousand; to read them all would be ample work for a 
month, with the assurance of a headache at the end, but 
they are a stimulating lot to ramble through, as I have 
learned to my satisfaction. The book seems to have been 
compiled in England, or from English books, for some 
Americans, who are veritable mines of quotations, are not 
slightly recognized; still not all good things were first 
thought or saidin America, and no one book could hold all 
that are richly worth repeating. N. Y. Herald. 

The cream of the best collections of the choicest thoughts 
of great authors and great thinkers is embraced in this 
volume. Not only English and American writers have been 
quoted, but elso German, French, Spanish and Italian. The 
work is one of those helpers which literary workers find 
indispensable for reference. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE OF MACMILLAN 
AND Co.’s PUBLICATIONS FROM 1843 TO 1889. With 
vignette and frontispiece portraits. 715 pp. 8vo, $3.00, 
postpaid. 

Messrs. Macmillan have produced a handsome record of 
their manifold achievements as a publishing house. This 
catalogue is a model of fine printing and also of bibliographi- 
cal care. Every title has been taken from actual inspection, 
and every word on each title-page is reproduced. The dates 
of the various editions are carefully marked, and where the 
works were anonymous the writer's name has frequently been 
inserted. The work will be found valuable to collectors, as 
it includes many famous bocks.. Among these we may 
mention the following, taken at random: Christina Rossetti’s 
‘*Goblin Market’’; Coventry Patmore’s “Children’s Gar- 
land"; Mautice’s “ Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy ”’ ; 
Lewis Carroll’s “ Rhyme and Reason”; Black’s “Shandon 
Bells”; Kingsley’s * Hereward,the Wake” and Huxley’s 
“« Essays.” Atheneum. 


However the volume may be regarded, whether a contri- 
bution to trade history, or a memorial of literary labor, it is 
equally interesting and instructive; whilst it is an enduring 
monument to the enterprise and discernment of the house 
whence it emanates. A short preface contains a brief outline 
of the history of the house; and portraits of the founders, the 
late Daniel Macmillan and his younger brother, Alexander 
Macmillan, the present head of the firm, are also prefixed. 
As at present constituted we learn that the firm consists of 
Alexander Macmillan, George L, Craik, Frederick Macmillan, 
George Augustin Macmillan and Maurice Macmillan. 
The New York branch house, which was opened in 1869 
under the management of the late Mr. George E. Brett, at 
his death in 1890, was constituted on an independent basis 
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with Mr. George Platt Brett at its head as resident American 

partner Finally, to follow the preface, the publishers express 

their obligation to their valued assistant, Mr. James Foster, 

who undertook the arduous labor of compiling this most 

admirable bibliography. London Bookseller, 

A GuIDE Book To Books. Edited by E. B. Sargant 
and Bernard Whishaw. 344 pp. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.43. 

Though there was undoubted scope for some book of this 
nature, it may be questioned whether Mr. Sonnenschein’s 
great work has not adequately filled the field. The advant- 
ages of this book are that it is smaller in compass and far 
more convenient for general reference. Another advantage 
which it possesses over such works as Mr. Acland’s for ex- 
ample, which we noticed recently, is that one man is not 
alone responsible for the recommendations, but many special- 
ists have assisted in the preparation of the lists of books on 
special subjects. The aim of the book is, of course, as dis- 
tinguished from a catalogue, not to enumerate the whole lit- 
erature upon any subject, but to select as carefully as pos- 
sible what is essential and to omit the remainder—in short, 
to place at the service of the reader the opinions of those who 
may be trusted to give sound advice as to the books which 
are of value in each department of knowledge. It is impos- 
sible to test a bouk of this nature throughout, but where we 
have tested it we have found the recommendations good. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

The “ Guide ” shows the usual British unappreciativeness 
of American literature. In poetry it knows only Longfellow, 
Whitman, Leland, “‘ Hosea Biglow,” and Bret Harte, the 
latter being entered under B. ‘Taylor’s Faust is also recog- 
nized, but not Bryant’s Homer, or Cranch’s Virgil. Felton’s 
Greece, Doolittle’s “‘ Social Life of the Chinese,” Van Laun’s 
French Literature, Thompson’s “Land and Book,” in its en- 
larged and sumptuous edition, Clarke’s “Ten Great Rel:gions’’ 
—each of them unsurpassed in its special line—have no 
mention. And can it be that the compilers have never seen 
Mr. Bartlett’s “ Familiar Quotations,” or the Hoyt-Ward 
Cyclopedia? ‘The list of anthologies of English verse might 
be made much better by adding a half-dozen American works. 
Mr. Winsor has probably had in hand the department of 
United States geography, history and politics, for this is suf- 
ficiently good, though the showing of local histories is very 
meagre. Critic. 
DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL Fconomy. Containing 

Articles on the Main Subjects usually dealt with by 
Economic Writers, with Explanations of Legal and 
Business Terms which may be found in their works, 
and Short Notices of deceased English, American and 
Foreign Economists, and their chief contributions to 
Economic Literature. Edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, 
F.R.S. First part. Abatement—Bede. 128 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, paper, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

We have received the first part of a new “ Dictionary of 
Political Economy,” the whole to consist of twelve or four- 
teen parts of 128 pages each, which are to appear at intervals 
of about three months. The plan of it includes a statement 
of the position of Political Economy at the present time, 
references to history, law, commerce and business in their 
economic relations, articles upon the leading topics in the 
sciences, and biographical and bibliographical features. To 
judge fiom this part, the matter is somewhat fresher than a 
good deal of that in Lalor’s Cyclopedia, which was a little 
too extensively drawn from French sources, but the general 
plan resembles that of the American work. It is not easy to 
strike the happy mean, if any there be, between a dictionary 
and an encyclopedia, and some of the longer titles in the 
part of the new dictionary that has been completed, such as 
** Agricultural Community,” are not at all adequate. In 
several cases (“ Abvolitionist,” ‘“‘Banking,”’) the view taken of 
the subject israther insular. In fact, for most purposes, we 
incline to think that a regular encyclopzedia, if special books 
of reference were not at hand, would be preferable to this 
dictionary, Space is allowed to the expression of opinion, 
that would be better reserved for facts, especially as the opin- 
ions are, in a number of instances that we have examined, 
quite open to question. N. Y. Post. 
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FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS : A COLLECTION OF PASSAGES, 
PHRASES AND PROVERBS TRACED TO THEIR SOURCES IN 
ANCIENT AND MODERN LITERATURE. By John Bart- 
lett. Ninth edition. 1158 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; 
half calf, gilt, $3.75; half morocco, $4.20; half levant, 
$4.90; mailage, 25 cents extra. 

See review. 


THE GLoBeE HAnp At as. A Series of fifty-four 
maps, illustrating physical, political, commercial and 
classical Geography. By J. G. Bartholomew, F. R.G. 
S. 54—I—18 pp. Indexed, 8vo, 95 cents; by mail, 
$1.07 

A “Globe Hand Atlas,” from the same maker and pub- 
lishers, (J. Bartholomew, Edinburgh, and T. Nelson & Sons) 
is large octavo in form, and gives fifty-four maps, with an in- 
dex by latitude and longitude. Three of the number exhibit 
classical geography, and some show the physical geography 
of the chief continents. MN. Y, Post. 


THE POPULAR HAND ATLAS OF THE WoRLD. With 
Descriptive Index. By J. Bartholomew, F. R. G. S. 67- 
1—72 pp. Folio, $5.25 ; by mail, $5.75 

The folio “Popular Hand Atlas of the World,” which bears 
the imprint of T. Nelson & Sons, proceeds from the house 
of J. Bartholomew in Edinburgh, and is an abridgment of the 

“Library Reference Atlas” made by the same cartographer 

for Macmillan & Co. la-t year. Many of the maps are iden- 

tical, some are reduced in size, and there are sixty-seven in 
all as against eighty-four in the fuller collection. With an 
eye tothe American market, the maps of North and South 

America precede those of Europe and the rest of the East- 

ern Hemisphere. The United States are delineated on a 

fairly large scale, as in the “Library Reference Atlas,’’ but 

the map of Virginia and the Carolinas has been for some rea- 
son omitted from the series, and Maine has been docked from 
procrustean necessity, as Florida has been. The execution 
of the Bartholomew maps is familiar to all who have at all 
compared atlases. They succeed in being clear, and err on 
that side rather than on the side of fulness. This collection 
will be found handy, and it is provided wiih a ‘descriptive 
index.” which is really a one line gazetteer, and does not lo- 
cate the names on the maps by ordinates and co-ordinates. 
N. Y. Post. 


CLASSICS. 
With introduction and notes. By 


Macmillan’s English Classics: Shakes- 
12mo, 36 cents; by mail, 


As You LIKE IT, 
K. Deighton. 
peare. 164 pp. Indexed. 
40 cents. 

This little volume should prove of excellent service to the 
student. In addition to a condensed plot of the comedy, it 
contains an analysis of the principal characters and brief notes 
on such parts of the text as require explanation. 

Publishers’ Circular, 


ENocH ARDEN. With Introduction and Notes. By 
W. F. Webb, M.A., Professor of English Literature, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Macmillan’s English 
Classics: Tennyson. 60 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 36 
cents ; by mail, 40 cents. 

A handy little volume, well printed and bound, which will 
be found to afford in a condensed form much helpful assis- 
tance to an intelligent study of Tennyson’s poems. In a 
general introduction the author gives a short conception of 
the poet’s character and work. ‘The notes are ample and to 
the point. Publishers’ Circular. 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. By Walter Savage 
Landor. With Bibliographical and Explanatory Notes 
by Charles G. Crump. In six volumes. First and 
second volumes. With frontispieces. 382 and 430 pp. 
12mo, each go cents; by mail, $1.05. 

The first volume contains seventeen Greek and three 
Roman conversations. The second volume concludes the 
Classical Dialogues, and adds the Dialogues of Sovereigns 
and Statesmen, the last of which is between Bishop Shipley 
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and Benjamin Franklin over the American war. The editor 
makes a slight error in assigning the probable date of this 
conversation to “the year 1775, soon after the Declaration 
of Independence.” The year cited is the only possible one, 
since it was that of Franklin’s return to this country, and the 
dialogue implies a leave-taking at the ship’s side; but the 
Declaration was yet afar off. It is difficult to imagine any 
American with both inclination and time to read all that 
Landor wrote during his long stormy life; but granted that 
such belated persons there be, we cannot think of anything 
more delightful for them than this edition to begin with. 
Certainly it is beautifully printed. The only fault we find is 
that it has no index. Landor was a scholarly writer whose 
work bristles with spikes of individuality. He wrote long 
and well, but his books are for the few. ‘This edition is as 
beautiful as it is inexpensive. Complete in six volumes. 

N. Y. Independent. 


LITERARY Gems. Lvrics, Browning. Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, Irving. Pre-Raphaelitism, Ruskin, Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner, Coleridge. America, Bright. 
Education of Children, Montaigne. With frontispieces. 
16mo, russia, in box, each, 60 cents; by mail, 64 cents ; 
the set, $3.60; by mail, $3.78. 

With the return of the holiday season, the Messrs. Putnam 
put forth a fresh issue of their pocket “ LiteraryGems.” This 
is undeniably a good assortment, and we only wish that the 
compass of these little books would have allowed admission 
of a fourth American speech of Bright's, in 1867, the most 
elevated of all in tone and the most finished in diction. His 
portrait, Montaigne’s, and Ruskin’s embellish their respective 
volumes. The rest have fancy frontispieces. N.Y. Post. 


EDUCATION. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Eight Lectures given at the 
Lowell Institute. By Barrett Wendell, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard College. 316 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.10; ky mail, $1.22. 


See review. 


TEACHING IN THREE CONTINENTS. Personal Notes 
on the Educational Systems of the World. By W. 
Catton Grasby, with an introduction to the American 
edition by W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 344 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22, 


Mr. W. Catton Grasby, of South Australia, has prepared 
a work on “ Teaching in Three Continents,” giving some 
account of American and European schools in compari-on 
with those of Australia. He writes in a plain and simple 
style, and, except in the most technical parts, his book can 
be read with interest, even by non-professional readers. 
Mr. Grasby is an advocate of what is called the “ new educa- 
tion’’—that is, money-making education; his attention being 
directed to the practical ends that education may be made 
to serve rather than to the ideal ends which it ought to 
serve. Hence he is a strong advocate of technical educa- 
tion, manual training and scientific duties; all of which are 
well enough in their proper places, but cover only a small 
part of the educational’ field. When he comes to discuss 
the management of schools, the methods of teaching and 
the training of teachers, his remarks are often interesting 
and instructive; and there are few teachers in any of the 
three dwelling-places of the English race that will not find 
his book suggestive. He thinks that American schoolhouses 
are, on the whole, the best in the world, and he also com- 
mends the methods of discipline in our schools, which he 
describes as milder and yet more effective than those 
employed in England. The physical fault that he finds 
with our schools is a too great tendency to system and regu- 
lation, a tendency that has its extreme ‘development in the 
city of New York, leading him to say that “there is more 
system and less education in New York than in any other 
city of the Union” (p. 241). The training of teachers he 
regards as important; but lays far less stress on it than 
many writers do, remarking that some of the best teaching 
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he had ever seen was in the country towns of Massachusetts’ 
where the teachers had had no professional training at all. 
Altogether, Mr. Grasby has made a useful book, even for 
readers who dissent from some of his views. Critic. 


Duty. A Book for Schools. By Julius H. Seelye, 
D. D., LL. D., late Principal of Amherst College. 71 
pp. 16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 36 cents. 

An excellent manual for Sunday-schools and homes. 
The theological and deductive character of the book rend- 
ers its use impracticable in public schools. 

Boston Commonwealth. 


SYNOPSIS OF OLD ENGLISH PHONOLOGY. Being a 
Systematic Account of old English Vowels and Con- 
sonants and Their Correspondences in the Cognate 
Languages. By A. L. Mayhew, M A., joint-author of 
“A Concise Dictionary of Middle English.’ 327 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 2.03; by mail, $2 13. 

Mr. Mayhew’s “ Synopsis of Old English Phonology ’’ is 

a book that represents a great deal of patient and well- 

directed labor. The author, whose previous work had well 

prepared him for such an undertaking, has given us, in less 
than two hundred pages, a comprehensive summary of the 
established facts concerning the relation of West-Saxon 
sounds to those of cognate languages and of the original 

“Indogermanic.” Unlike Sweet’s ‘“‘ History of English 

Sounds,” the ‘* Synopsis’? contains no discussion either of 

general phonetics or of phonetic change, and no attempt to 

fill in the gap between Old and Modern English. Further- 
more, Mr. Mayhew offers us no new facts or theories; his 
aim has been merely to collect the results of the best German 
and English scholarship in the field that he has chosen. 

Almost every statement is accompanied by a reference to a 

special authority. Among the many names cited, those of 

most frequent occurrence are Sievers, Sweet, Kluge and 

Brugmann. Two long tables, somewhat sitnilar to those in 

Sweet’s “‘ History,’’ enable the reader to find the modern 

equivalents of old English words and sounds, and vice versa, 

There is, moreover, at the back of the book an ‘Index of 

Words,” comprising sixty-seven pages. The whole volume 

is clearly and beautifully printed. N. Y. Post. 

The book is one which every student of English philology 
ought to possess. Academy. 


THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. By Charles F. Dole. 320 
pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Distinctly one of the best handbooks on the subject which 
has yet been published. It is an outgrowth from a smaller 
work by the same author, ‘‘ The Citizen and the Neighbor,” 
and is designed as an introduction {% the study of citizenship 
in the upper grades of grammar schools and in high schools 
and academies. Only a few scholars can be expected to go 
to college or to take a thorough course in political economy 
and politics; yet as all must become citizens, it is im- 
portant that some serious view of the meaning of the prob- 
lems which they will be called upon to help decide in later 
life should be presented to them. This view the author has 
endeavored to present in terms suited to the understanding of 
those addressed. Boston Transcript. 


FRENCH By READING. A Progressive French 
Method By Louise Seymour Houghton and Mary 
Houghton. Heath’s Modern Language Series. 333 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.12; by mail, $1.23. 

An admirab'e arrangement of French extracts, especially 
useful to any one brushing up their French conversation. 

The book is thoroughly practical, and usefully arranged. 


THE Laws oF DaiLy Conpucr. By Nicholas Paine 
Gilman. 149 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail 84 cents. 


CHARACTER BUILDING. A master’s talk with his 
pupils. By Edward Payson Jackson, A M., author of 
“A Demigod.” 230 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail 86 
cents. 

ConpuctT AS A FINE ART. The Laws of Daily Con- 
duct. By Nicholas Paine Gilman. Character Building. 
By Edward Payson Jackson. 149-230 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 
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In 1889 the American Secular Union of Philadelphia of- 
fered a prize of $1,000 for the best manual to aid teachers in 
the public schools to instruct children in morals without in- 
culcating religious doctrine. In the opinion of a majority 
of the committee appointed to examine the numerous manu- 
scripts that were submitted, no one fully met the require- 
ments, and the prize was equally divided between the two 
essays, the titles of which are. given above, they being ad- 
judged to be the best offered. 


“The Law of Daily Conduct,” may be described as a 
Primer of Scientific Morals. It opens with the introduction 
of “ Morals in the Public Schools.’ Following the synthetic 
method, it then groups the matters of common conduct 
under such headings as “ Life Under Law,” “Obedience to 
Moral Law,” “ Justice,” ‘“ Kindness,’’ “ Home,” “ Work,” 
“The Law of Honor, Character and Life According to the 
Golden Rule.” The aim has been, avoiding ethical theory, 
to help the teacher to a clear understanding of the principles 
of practical morality, conceived as the highest law for man 
and prescribed as the very nature of humansociety. The 
treatment is concrete throughout, and the volume is intended 
for teachers and parents. It is not a text-book or a cate- 
chism. 


“Character Building,” (author of “A Demigod’’) is a 
series of forty-one animated conversations on morals. Each 
of these is supposed to occupy some ten minutes of one 
morning in the week. - The book is an attempt to obviate 
the evils incident to irregular instruction in ethics by sup- 
plying matter systematically arranged, and so divided as to 
fit into the small portion of time that can be given to the 
subject. Example is, of course, the most effective way of 
teaching morals; but every instructor is expected to add the 
force of precept to this. These talks are intended to assist 
the teacher or parent in choosing specific subjects, and to 
show him how to enter upon them, and how to meet the 
usual inquiries of young minds. This is done in dialogues, 
which relate not only to the common virtues and the ele- 
mentary notions of right, but also to such topics as “ Good 
Boys and Fun,’”’ “When the Good Boy will and will not 
Fight,” “A Black List,” ‘‘ Vocation, Vacation and Avoca- 
tion,” “ Goody-goody and Good,” and “ What has Algebra 
to do with Virtue ?” 


These two books, written in entire independence of each 
other, agree in their fundamental conceptions; while their 
difference in style, form and method makes each an excel- 
lent supplement to the other. From one author the teacher 
will learn chiefly what 40 say about morals in the school- 
room, and from the other how to say it. The method and 
the matter are such that both books will be of service to all 
who have in care the training of the young at home as well 
as in the school. The two works are bound in one volume, 
and also separately. Philadelphia Record. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE. By Alfred 
Caldecott, M. A. Fellow and Dean of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Sometime University Extension Lec- 
turer under the Cambridge Syndicate. With maps and 
diagrams. 277 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


THE Fine Arts. By G. Baldwin Brown. _ Illustra- 
ted. 321 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The whole field of the fine arts of painting, sculpture and 
architecture, their philosophy, function and historic accom- 
plishment, is covered in Prof. Baldwin Brown’s compact but 
exhaustive manual. The work is divided into three parts, 
the first considering art as the expression of popular feelings 
and ideas—a most original investigation of the origin and 
development of the zesthetic impulse ; the second discussing 
the formal conditions of artistic expression; and the third 
treating the “arts of form” in their theory and practice and 
giving an expression of the significance of the great historic 
movements in architecture, sculpture and painting from the 
earliest times to the present. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. Being Out- 
lines of the History of Aésthetics. By William Knight, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of St. An- 
drews. 288 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF Money. By W. Cunning- 
ham, D.D., Vicar of Great St. Mary’s and University 
Lecturer, Cambridge. 219 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
99 cents. 

The initial volume of this new and important series, edited 
by Professor Knight. Dr. Cunningham’s is intended for those 
who are already familiar with the outlines of the subject, and 
is meant to help them to think on topics about which every- 
body talks, It is essentially a popular treatise, and the head- 
ings of the three parts—Social Problems, Practical Questions, 
and Personal Duty—give a broad view of the large scope of 
the book. The subject is capital in its relation to social pro- 
gress, and the title emphasizes the element of personal re- 
sponsibility that enters into the questions raised. The volume 
contains a syllabus of subjects and a list of books for refer- 
ence, for the use of those who may wish to pursue the study 
further. Publishers Weekly. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF GAS IN THE UNITED 
States. By Edward W. Bemis, Ph. D., Professor in 
Vanderbilt University. Publications of the American 
Economic Association. 185 pp. 8vo, paper, $1.00, post- 

aid. 

Dr Bemis, who has gained a deserved reputation for 
patient inquiry in this field, reviews in this work the city 
ownership of gas here and in England, dealing at close with 
the prospect of an increase of this system. An appendix 
gives a history of the Philadelphia Gas Trust and the legis- 
lation in Massachusetts and Tennessee designed to promote 
municipal ownership. 


THE CHRISTAIN Home, ITS FoUNDATION AND 
Duties, By W. J. Knox, M. A. Canon Residentiary of 
Worcester and Vicar of Hoar Cross. With Appendices. 
287 pp. 12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.52. 

See review. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POoLitTics. By Henry Sidgwick. 
Author of “The Method of Ethics” and “ The Princi- 
ples of Political Economy.’ 623 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$3.60; by mail, $3.87. 

Mr Henry Sidgwick’s elaborate treatise on “The Elements 
of Politics ” appeals to a small but steadily increasing circle of 
readers. Students of sociology are already familiar with the 
author’s former work in the same line of thought, ‘‘ The 
Principles of Political Economy.’”’ Both are based on exhaus- 
tive research and profound original thought, and their argu- 
ments are clearly and logically set forth. The study of poli- 
tics, as regarded by Mr. Sidgwick, is concerned primarily 
with constructing on the bases of certain psychological prem- 
ises the system of relations which ought to be established 
among the persons governing, and between them and the 
governed, in a society formed of civilized men, as we know 
them. It his two main divisions, one relating to the func- 
tions of government, and the other to its structure or constitu- 
tion, including, also, an inquiry into the relations that ought 
to exist between government and governed, besides such re- 
lations as are already defined in the determination of govern- 
mental functions. Following this plan of treatment, the 
author, after preliminary chapters on “ The Scope and 
Method,”’ “ Fundamental Conceptions of Politics,” ‘ Gene- 
ral Principles of Legislation,’’ deals separately and consecu- 
tively with “ Individualism in Politics,” ‘‘ Property,” ‘‘ Con- 
tract,” “‘ Inheritance,” ‘‘ Sociali-tic Interference,” “ Govern- 
mental Encroachments and Compensation,’ “Law and 
Morality,’ ‘International Duty,’ “‘ Methods and Instru- 
ments of Government,” “The Executive and Legislative 
Departments of Government,” etc. The scope of the work 
mav be jndged from the.fact that its contents cover over six 
hundred octavo pages, apart from the index. 

Boston Transcript. 
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THE POSITIVE THEORY OF CAPITAL. By Eugen V. 
Bohm-Bawerk, Counsellor in the Austrian Ministry of 
Finance, and Honorary Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Vienna. ‘Translated witha preface 
and analysis by William Smart, M. A., Lecturer on 
Political Economy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 
428 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.co; by mail, $3.20. 

Due attention was called to Dr. Bbhm-Bawerk’s important 
book in the Academy of May 4, 1889. More fortunate than 
most foreign economists, even of the first rank, he has not 
waited long for a translator. Mr. Smart, who translated the 
“ History of Theories of Interest,” has performed the same 
service for its sequel, the “ Positive Theory of Capital,” and 
with equal success. In his “ translator’s preface” he gives a 
clear and good outline, in his own words, of the main argu- 
ments of Dr. Béhm-Bawerk’s book. The translation has 
had the benefit of the author’s revision; but there is little 
departure from the German edition, except in the dropping 
of ephemeral controversy. We still read (on p. 382): 
“Every other commodity has a predetermined subjective 
value to the one who wishes to buy it. Labor has not.”’? The 
correctness of this antithesis was questioned by Prof. Edge- 
worth in the Academy; and Dr. Béhm-Bawerk has lost a 
good opportunity of withdrawing (or else defending) the 
former proposition, which seems quite contrary tothe Austrian 
faith. No fault can be found with Mr. Smart’s rearrange- 
ment of books and sections; but the reader ought perhaps to 
have been warned that the books and chapters of the trans- 
lation do not correspond to the books and sections of the 
eriginal German. London Academy. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


A PLEA FoR JUSTICE. By Miss Octavia Hill 17 pp. 
16mo, paper, 10 cents, postpaid. 

An energetic protest by a practical philanthropist against 
the criticism of the London Charity Organization Society for 
opposing General Booth’s plan and the feeding of school 
children. 


ADDRESSES TO THE GRADUATING CLASSES OF ST. 
AGNEs’ SCHOOL. By the Right Reverend William Cros- 
well Doane, S. T. D., LL. D., Bishop of Albany. 
238 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

This is a series of nineteen graceful and paternal addresses 
by the Bishop of Albany to the school for girls founded by 
him in that city in 1870. Among them is included one made 
to a reunion of graduates. The volume is handsomely 
manufactured, and the addresses form an attractive memorial 
ef an “ influential institution.” N. Y. Independent. 


Essays, SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL AND SPECULATIVE. 
By Herbert Spencer. Library edition, containing 
seven essays not before republished and various other 
additions. In three volumes. 478-466-516 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.81. 

The little of new which is contributed to the ethical 
theory in the present edition of Mr. Spencer’s essays is con- 
tained in the essays on the “Ethics of Kant” and on 
“ Absolute Political Ethics.” It was hardly to be expected 
that the additions would goto enhance Mr Spencer’s well- 
built-up reputation. The most interesting of the new 
essays is that “On the Factors of Organic Evolution,’ in 
which the author urges almost irresistibly the indirect 
evidence of the transmission of acquired characters. As in 
the question of spontaneous generation, the direct evidence 
is feeble, if not quite wanting. But the force of general 
facts and indirect considerations would appear, at least to 
onlookers of the controversy, as sufficient to remove all 
doubt. Spencer well says that many of the modern evolu- 
tionists are more Darwinian than Darwin ever was; yet in 
part the reverse is true. The intellectual motive which has 
prompted evolutionary speculation in biology is the desire 
to discover the laws which determine the succession of gen- 
erations. This involves in some sense a “ postulate’’ that 
the phenomena are subject to law; but to jump to the 
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assumption made by neo-Darwinians that the form of each 
individual is a mathematical resultant of the forms of its 
ancesturs, is not to be more Darwinian than Darwin, but, on 
the contrary, it is seriously to maim his theory, If any laws 
of heredity are followed with mathematical exactitude, it 
becomes at once evident that the species of animals and 
plants cannot have arisen in anything like the manner in 
which Darwin supposed them to arise. Inthe essay, or 
prepared “ interview,” on “‘ The Americans,” Spencer holds, 
it will be remembered, that we carry the gospel of work 
too far. N. Y. Post. 


EssAys UPON HEREDITY AND KINDRED BIOLOGICAL 
PROBLEMS, By Dr. August Weismann, Professor in the 
University ¢f Freiburg in Breisgau. Volume I. Edited 
by Edward B. Poulton, M. A., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S, 
Selmar Schénland, Ph, D., Hon. M.A., Oxon., and 
Arthur E. Shipley, M.A., F.L.S. Authorized trans- 
lation. Second Edition. 461 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
$1.80; by mail, $1.95. 


Dr. August Weismann’s eight essays on heredity, the 
duration and clese of life, various phases of embryology and 
the transmission of acquired characters were first published 
in England in 1889, in a translation by Mr. Arthur E. Shipley 
and Dr. Selmar Schénland. They are now republished, with 
the bibliographical references brought down to date, as 
Volume I. of a new series, Volume II. of which will hold 
four new essays by Dr. Weismann. Dr. Weismann, of the 
University of Freiburg, is an original investigator of reputa- 
tion and his essays are illuminating though not accepted by 
all in his field as authoritative. 


HISTORICAL Essays. By Henry Adams. 422 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


The subjects of these essays are “Primitive Rights of 
Women,” “ Captain John Smith,” “ Harvard College, 1786- 
87,” “ Napoleon I. at St. Domingo,’’ “ The Bank of England 
Restriction,” ‘‘ The Declaration of Paris, 1861;’’ ‘The 
Legal Tender Act,” “The New York Gold Conspiracy,” 
and “ The Session, 1869-70.” All of the essays are con- 
ceived in a thoughtful spirit, they show a strong ability to 
weigh and analyze, and the literary style is so scholarly, so 
lucid and so effective when brought to bear upon narrative 
and description that it attracts and holds the reader's interest 
undivided to the close. Some of the essays originally 
appeared in magazines and reviews, but they are worthy of 
preservation in the permanent shape which has now been 
given to them and as the contributions of a student and thinker, 

Philadelphia Record, 


THE BusINess OF LiFe. A book for everyone. By 
the author of “ How to be Happy though Married,” 
“Manners Makyth Man,” “The Five Talents of 
Women.” 290 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 


A collection of thirty-four essays on various moral topics. 
These essays are of a homiletical tone, and yet the author 
does not sermonize. His thoughts are vivid and his diction 
very happy. Besides, he really has something to say. 

N. Y. World. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN, AND THE RISE 
AND PROGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY. A series of lectures 
delivered by Alexander Kinmont, A. M. New edition. 
335 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Alexander Kinmont was born January 5, 1799 in Angus- 
shire, Scotland. His parents’ poverty made it necessary for 
him to work on a farm. Here, at twelve years of age, he lost 
his right arm. His tastes were literary, and owing to his sad 
accident he was helped toward a scholarship and entered St. 
Andrews in 1817 to study theology. He was assailed by 
doubts of doctrine, and in 1823 accepted a friend’s offer and 
came to America, making his way as teacher. He found 
peace in the faith of Swedenborg and became an earnest 
worker in the New Jerusalem Church. These lectures were 
delivered in the winter of 1837 to 1838 and were first pub- 
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lished by subscription. The present new edition is called for 
Ly former pupils of Mr. Kinmont. ‘The lectures give hopeful 
views of the duties and meaning of life. 

Publisher? Weekly. 


TrutH GLEAMsS. By J. O'B. Lowry, D. D. 


I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


The Rev. Dr. J. O'B. Lowry’s little volume is full of point, 
and the reader who takes it up will hardly be willing to lay 
it down unfinished. The twelve discourses of which it con- 
sists are upon living subjects, and are treated with a direct- 
ness and earnestness that at once attract attention. 

Boston Transcript. 


141 pp. 


POETRY. 


A HANDFUL OF LAVENDER. 
Reese. 


By Lizette Woodworth 
120 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


BALLADEN UND ROMANZEN. Selected and arranged 
with notes and literary introduction by C. A. Buchheim, 
Ph. D., etc., Professor of German Literature in King’s 
College, London, editor of the “‘ Deutsche Lyrik,” etc. 
Golden Treasury Series. 318 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail 84 cents. 

It was a peculiarly happy idea to include in this series a 
collection of German ballads, and the dainty volume will 
prove an appropriate companion to the author’s previous 
work “ Deutsche Lyrik,’’ published some ten years ago. 
German literature is particularly rich in the ballad. Here we 
have appropriate selections from Biirger, Goethe, Schiller, 
Uhland, Riickert, Heine, Schwab, Morike, Freiligrath, and 
numerous other songsters, In the introduction Dr. Buch- 
heim traces the history of the German ballad, and by his 
criticai commentary renders the examples of the various 
poets that follow all the more interesting. Finally, we are 
provided with a number of notes, explanatory of such diffi- 
culties in the text as militate against a perfect understanding. 
For the entire volume we have the heartiest praise. 

Publishers’ Circular. 


LyrRICS AND LEGENDS. By Nora Perry, author of 
“ After the Ball, and other Poems,” “ New Songs and 
Ballads,’ “A Flock of Girls and Their Friends,’ 
“ Another Flock of Girls,” etc. 142 pp. 16mo, go cents ; 
by mail, 99 cents. 

Hers is a sweet and simple note, rising seldom to a lofty 
pitch, but one is sure of it always. ‘The pieces entitled 
“Dawn” and “The Song of the Chrysanthemum” are worthy 
of careful reading. 

Philadelphia Press 


NEGHBORLY Poems. On Friendship, Grief and Farm 
Life. Including “The Old Swimmin’-Hole,” and 
*leven more Poems. By Benj. F. Johnson, of Boone 
(james Whitcomb Riley). 90 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1 08. 


PoEMS OF SIDNEY LANIER. Edited by his Wife. 
With a memorial by William Hayes Ward. With por- 
trait. New edition. 254 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.62. 

The number of readers of poetry who admire the poetry of 
the late Sidney Lanier is steadily increasing, and Lanier’s 
place among our foremost American poets is now assured and 
likely to be permanent. A wonderful gift for music, which 
led him into a new field of versification, a fine imagination, 
strengthened by loftiness of thought and seriousness of pur- 
pose, and a close intimacy with Nature in her several moods, 
these all are shown in his poetry and give to it certain quali- 
ties which make it rank with the best. His notions regard- 
ing the science of verse are well exemplified in “ The Marshes 
of Glynn” and “ Corn ;’’ but more satisfactory than these are 
the strong ballad, “The Revenge of Hamish,” the song of 
the hound from “ The Jacquerie,” “ The StirrupCup,” “ My 
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Springs,” the two fine sonnets, “The Mocking Bird,” and 
“The Harlequin of Dreams,” and best of all, ‘A Ballad of 
Trees and The Master.” Critic. 


ROYAL ECHOES; OR, OUR CHILDREN AMONG THE 
Ports. Containing choice poetical selections for chil- 
dren, from the works of the best and most popular 
writers. By Julia A. Watkins. [Illustrated from orig- 
inal designs. Revised. 304 pp. 4to, $1.10; by mail, $1.35. 


RupAryAtT OF OMAR KuayyAM. The Astronomer- 
Poet of Persia. Rendered into English verse by Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald. With a sketch of his life and 
copious notes. 48 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents, postpaid. 

An unchanged and unabridged edition which should be 
well printed and cheap has long been needed, and we hope 
the publishers of this one will be rewarded by the excellent 
sale which it deserves. The text is that of the Fitzgerald 
fourth edition, and includes the biographical sketch of Omar 
and the notes of that edition. Critic. 


THE HIGH-ToP SWEETING, AND OTHER Poems. By 
Elizabeth Akers. 142 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 
cents. 


May be singled out for the naturalness of its tone and the 
homeliness of its choice of subjects. Pretty, indeed, and 
sweetly melodious are the poems, “ Bobolink,” “ O, Cricket, 
Hush,” and “ Through the Wheat.” Philadelphia Press. 


THE ONE Hoss SHAY. With its companion poems, 
“How the Old Horse Won the Bet” and “The 
s3roomstick Train.” By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
With illustrations by Howard Pyle. 80 pp. 12mo, 
leather, $1.10; by mail, $1.09. 

See review. 


THE RIDE TO THE LADY, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Helen Gray Cone. 94 pp. 12 mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents. 

Good sense, an appreciation of the deeper currents of 
human life, a wise thoughtfulness, an instinctive love of 
beauty and of the varied charm of nature and an adequate 
literary form distinguish the forty poems forming this little 
volume. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Two WoRLDS AND OTHER POEMS. By Richard 
Watson Gilder. With ornamental designs by H. de K. 

I15 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 
The little volume contains about fifty poems, only a few of 
which have been in print before. There is grace and 
strength in the verses. MN. Y. Sun. 


FICTION. 
A. D. 2coo. By Lieut. Alvarado M. Fuller, U.S. A. 


Illustrated. 415 pp. 12mo,75 cents; by mail, 91 cents; 
Library of Choice Fiction, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

A lieutenant in the army entombed in 1887 is awakened 
in 2000 and describes what he finds in aerial travel and 
other changes, including a trip to the North Pole, in the 
course of which Lockwood’s cairn is opened. 


A FAMILY FAILInG. By Hawley Smart, author of 
“Long Odds,” “ Without Love or License.” Lovell’s 
Westminster Series. 102 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 

A brief story of life in an English family, father and son 
being the principal characters, and the plot at the end turn- 
ing on a lost will. 


A FaTAL Past. By Dora Russell, author of ‘‘ Jeze- 
bel’s Friends,’ “A Strange Message,” etc. Lovell’s 
International Series. 316 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A secret marriage made when Lady Ennismore was but 
sixteen, and ever afterwards concealed excepting from a few 
intimate friends, is the fatal act which wrecks her life. The 
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first husband, thought to be dead, appears upon the scene 
many years after, when she is married a second time and the 
mother of several children. The issue of the first marriage 
—a boy—claims her name and fortune, and her second mar- 
riage is declared illegal. Many other tragical events spring 
from this unfortunate state of affairs. ‘The background to 
the story is English fashionable life. By the author of 
“ Jezebel’s Friends.” Publishers’ Weekly. 


A GOLDEN DREAM. Geo. Manville Fenn, author of 
“The Mynns’ Mystery,” “‘ In Jeopardy,” etc, 263 pp. 
Lovell’s International Series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents. 


Story of Hayti just after the emancipation of the slaves. 
A young octoroon is married by a French planter who is killed 
by his friend for the sake of the wife. The woman sends 
her child to France and educates her as a lady, then brings 
her home. ‘The contrast of life in a rich convent and the 
life at her mother’s, who keeps a “cabaret,” are strongly 
pictured. The mystic celebrations of the Voudou worship 
brought over by savage slaves from Africa play a great part 
in the plot. This is a kind of idolatrous fetichism full of 
horrors, mysteries, revelry and debauch. Pudlishers’ Weekly. 


A MAIDEN’s CHoIceE. By W. Heimburg. Translated 
by Elise L. Lathrop. With photogravure illustrations. 
369 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05; Worthington’s 
International Series. I2mo, paper, 60 cents; by mail, 
67 cents. 


The same work as “ Lottie of the Mill” published by 
J. B. Lippincott in 1882, excepting that it contains the first 
chapter which was omitted in “ Lottie of the Mill.” 

Publishers Weekly, 


A MATTER OF SKILL. By Beatrice Whitby. 197 pp. 
Globe Library. 12mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 
Noticed in September. 


A MERCIFUL Divorce. A Story of Society. Its 
Sports, Functions and Failings. By F. W. Maude. 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 280 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 


An English society novel with a large sized moral, which 
is much needed for general application in America. Many 
of the characters are well-bred and well-meaning, but all 
long so intensely for the pleasures that money buys that they 
come to ruin. Love of money and misuse of money cause a 
loving couple to separate, each marrying badly and suffering 
terribly. ‘There is plenty of plot and story, but never enough 
to obscure the inexorable truth that “the love of money is 
the root of all evil.” N. Y. Herald. 


A MISTAKEN IDENTITY. A Romance of Love and 
War. By Oscar F. G. Day, 321 pp. Idle Moment 
Series, 12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


The scene is laid in the Carolinas in the Revolution and 
laterin London. ‘Two cousins cause the “ mistaken identity ”’ 
and the story ends happily. It is dedicated to “ those 
hustling men, the much abused-newspaper reporters.’ 


A New Mexico DAVID AND OTHER STORIES AND 
SKETCHES OF THE SOUTHWEST. By Charles F. Lum- 
mis. With Illustrations. 217 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 


“ A New Mexico.David”’ is the title of the first of eigh- 
teen short sketches comprised in one volume, written by 
Charles F. Lummis. ‘The initial story is duly entitled to the 
honor of naming the book, for it is one of exceptional 
strength. It sketches a fierce duel on horseback between a 
young New Mexican and a Ute Indian. These pictures by 
Mr. Lummis of the wonderful and comparatively unknown 
Southwest are the result of years of residence and study, and 
thousands of miles of travel on foot, on horseback and by 
rail, They are evidently not the impressions of a random 
tourist. They are plainly drawn from intimacy with quaint 
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peoples, strange customs and thrilling dangers. One of the 
chapters is given to instructions for throwing the lasso. The 
entire volume is fresh and bracing—full of the aroma and 
adventure of a wonderful land. XN. Y. World. 


A RussIAN PrriesT. By N. H. Potapehko. Edited 
and translated by W. Gaussen. 285 pp. Cassell’s 
Sunshine Series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

This tale originally appeared in a Russian magazine. It 
deals chiefly with the customs and condition of the Russian 
peasantry, and the influence the clergy have on them. The 
hero, Cyril, is a country priest, a noble character, full of the 
desire to enlighten and civilize the mass of the people, but 
quite free from any political tendencies. He refuses high 
preferment in order to devote his life to his flock. 


London Bookseller. 


A Sypney-SIDE Saxon. By Rolf Boldrewood, 
author of “ Robbery Under Arms,” “ The Squatter’s 
Dream,’ 237 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


A healthy story of Australian life. Adopting the fashion 
of an autobiography from the lips of a Kentish ploughman’s 
son, the author gets rid of all restraints, and is in the happy 
condition of having to think nothing at all about style, and 
very little about grammar and coherency of thought. His 
art is in his simplicity, and the reader who can be satisfied 
with racy tales of cattle, sheep, horses, and their breeders 
and riders, with a dash of pathetic human interest thrown 
in, will find “ A Sydney-Side Saxon” very much to his 
mind. But he must not look in this book for traces of the 
originality which was conspicuous in “ Robbery Under 
Arms,” and the excitements are only such as are wont to 
abound in every story of courageous young men and women 
who ride spirited young horses. Atheneum. 


A WoMAN IN THE CASE, OR DEBTOR TO THE DEVIL. 
The Peerless Series. 256 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 22 cents. 


A sensational novel, long and involved, laid in American 
life, whose heroine is a woman who shows all the virtues of 
life after living in polluting surroundings and as a man’s 
mistress. 


An ENTIRE STRANGER. By Rev. T. L. Baily, 
author of “ Possibilities,” ‘Nat, the Miner’s Boy,” 
“Open Ways,” etc. Illustrated. 367 pp. I2mo, go 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Hulda Maygood came to Pine Bluff to take charge of the 
school, in response to an advertisement of the trustees for a 
teacher who was “an entire stranger”’ to the neighborhood. 
Her methods of teaching are new and interesting, and they 
are given in detail, making the book thoroughly practical. 
At the same time there is a very nice story for young people. 

Publishers Weekly, 


AN Op CHRONICLE OF LEIGHTON. By Sarah 
Selina Hamer, author of “ Barbara Leybourne,” etc. 
With frontispiece. 384 pp. I2mo, $1.15; by mail, 
$1.29. 


An old-fashioned story, which ends happily and is told in 
an unsophisticated way, with no great literary art, of the 
loves, haps and mishaps of two or three pairs of young 
people at the beginning of the century, in an English market- 
town, when market-towns were turning into manufacturing 
centres and some rioting went therewith. 


Accorptnc To St Joun. By Amélie Rives, author 
of “ Virginia of Virginia,” “* The Quick or the Dead?” 
etc. With frontispiece portrait, and illustrations. 352 
pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03; Lovell’s Series of 
American Novels, No. 1, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

See review. 
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By Georgios Drosines. The Unknown 
154 pp. Oblong 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 


AMARYLLIS, 
Library. 

45 cents. 
The scene of “ Amaryllis’’ is laid in Greece, but the oc- 
casional attempts at local color are about as fanciful as the 
assumed Greek name ofthe author. Itisa graceful little tale, 
for the rest, and dwells throughout in a realm of sentiment 
which narrowly escapes silliness, once or twice, but which, 
on the whole, is genuine and pleasing. So comely a volume 
should have been spared the occasional blot of careless proof- 
reading. N.Y. Post. 


This little volume is a charming love-story, very soon read 
through, but leaving a distinct and pleasing impression, not 
readily to be effaced. The scene is laid in Greece, and 
everything in it—character, manners, scenery—is thoroughly 
Greek. One might be reading a modern Theocritus—so 
sweet, so fresh, so idyllic is the tale. A critic must grumble 
at something. This time it is the shape of the book that dis- 
pleases. We never saw a volume that required so much use 
of the paper-knife before its contents could be got at. The 
amount of time lost by critics in cutting books mounts up to 
a really stupendous total. London Spectator. 


ASMODEUS, OR THE DeEviIL Upon Two STICKS. 
Translated from the French of A. R. Le Sage. With 
illustrations by Tony Johannot. 332 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 88 cents; the Rose Library, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A reprint from old plates of a familiar translation of “ Le 

Diable Boiteaux,’’ with illustrations of very little value. 


AuGusTuS JONES, JR., THE LITTLE BROTHER, AND 
OTHER Srories. By Fitzhugh Ludlow, author of 
“The Hasheesh Eaters,’ Good Company Series. 293 
pp. 12 mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

A reprint of four stories by Mr. Fitzhugh Ludlow, the 
“ Little Brother,’ “ Fleeing to Tarshish,”’ “ Little Briggs and 
i,” “A Brace of Boys.” They were first published in 1867, 
three years before Mr. Ludlow’s death, a sketch of whom ap- 
pears in this reprint. 


AULD LIcuT IDYLLS. 
Window in Thrums,” “ My Lady Nicotine.” 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

A series of short stories by a young writer, who has 
attracted much attention, presenting with painstaking realism 
the arid life of the laboring class in Edinburgh. 


By J. M. Barrie, author of ‘““A 
250 pp. 


Betty, A BuTTeRFLy. By A. G. Plympton, author 
of “Dear Daughter Dorothy.” Illustrated by the 
author. 198 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

By the author of “ Dear Daughter Dorothy.” Betty is a 
restless, wild little black-eyed girl living witha Quaker 
aunt in the country, from whom she has learned the quaint 
Quaker phraseology. She is reunited to a long-lost uncle 
under odd circumstances and goes to live with him. He is 
an artist already well known to fame, and Betty is his model 
in what they both call his “masterpiece.” Betty has an 
opportunity to show a great deal of heroism in a moment of 
danger. Publishers’ Weekly. 


By Ricut Nor Law. By R. H. Sherard, author of 
“ Rogues,” “ Agatha’s Request.’’ Cassell’s Sunshine 
Series. 271 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

This story has the merit of an effective opening. A 
stranger from Paris makes his appearance at Anvers-sur-Oise, 
and takes up his residence at the “ Nations Hotel.” He has 

a pale face and red lips, and his movements are mysterious. 

After a time he makes the acquaintance of Mademoiselle 

Mecrant, an old lady living in the village, who is reputed to 

be enormously rich. He is known to be in the habit of 

calling upon her, and one day, after one of his visits, she is 
found to have been barbarously murdered. It is he himself 
who gives the information, but afterwards he mysteriously 
disappears. The remainder of the story is taken up with an 
elucidation of the crime, the discovery being eventually 
brought about through the medium of hypnotism. The 
ending is somewhat clumsily managed, but the narrative as 
a whole is decidedly interesting. Publishers Circular. 


- EDLEEN VAUGHAN; OR, PATHS OF PERIL. 
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CARMEN. A Spanish Story. Translated from the 
French of Prosper Mérimee, of the French Academy. 
150 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A translation, accurate but mechanical, of Theophile 

Gautier’s story—the foundation of the well-known opera. 


CECILIA DE NOEL. 
“‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.”’ 
mail, 87 cents. 


By Lanoe Falconer, author of 
216 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 


By Car- 
men Sylva (Her Majesty, the Queen of Roumania), 
author of “ The Witch’s Citadel,” “ Astra,” “ Legends 
of the Carpathians,” “Out of Two Worlds,” 
“Thoughts of a Queen,” etc. 412 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A sentimental, eerie, rambling story laid in Wales, with a 
witch, a bard and other romantic properties associated with 
modern days and containing snatches of verse. 


ELI PERKINS’ THIRTY YEARS OF WIT, AND REMINIS- 
CENCES OF WITTY, WISE AND ELOQUENT MEN. By 
Melville D. Landon (Eli Perkins). 305 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

It is a sort of handbook of modern humor, with ancient 
specimens mingied in. It is free of the taint of diffidence 
and largely lacks the air of truth. A portrait of the author, 
whose name for serious and veracious use is Melville D. Lan- 
don, adorns the volume. The portrait is a poem— a delight- 
ful mergence of intellect and manly beauty and good clothes. 

N. Y. Sun. 


ELSKET, AND OTHER STORIES. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. 208 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
This volume contains, besides “ Elsket,’’ ‘“ George Wash- 
ington’s Last Duel,” “ P’laskis Tunament,” “ Run to Seed,” 
and “ A Soldier of the Empire.” The last is laid in France, 
the others in Virginia. 


FREELAND: A SOcIAL ANTICIPATION. By Dr. 
Theodor Hertzka. From the German by Arthur Ran- 
som. 442 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

See review, 


DIANA OF THE Crossways. By George Meredith. 
Globe Library. 278 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 

Mr. George Meredith is currently believed to have drawn 
his heroine in this novel from Mrs. Stirling Maxwell-Norton. 
The story gives a vivid picture of current English life and 
created a profound sensation when it appeared in an Eng- 
lish magazine. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. By Grant Allen, author 
of “The Great Taboo,” “This Mortal Coil,” etc. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 297 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A novel of adventure, the major part of whose scene is 
laid in the Nile, Gordon and Khartoum being introduced. 


HE Fett AMONG THIEVES. By David Christie 
Murray and Henry Herman, authors of “The Bishop’s 
Bible,” etc. Lovell’s International Series. 254 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents, 


Mr. Harry Wynne, the hero, is introduced at the age of 
twenty-one at home in the best society of London. All his 
life he has taken it for granted he should marry his play- 
mate, Inthia Grey. Just as the young people have declared 
their love, Captain Heaton, a rich old bachelor, desires to 
marry Inthia. He uses all his influence to get Harry into 
trouble and have him suspected of fraud, and the entire story 
deals with the schemes laid by him and his fellow-thieves to 
disgrace his young rival. Publishers Weekly. 


In Luckx’s Way. By John Strange Winter, author 
of “ Bootle’s Baby,” etc. Lovell’s International Ser- 
ies. 291 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 
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In Two Moops. IN Bap Society. From the 
Russian of Kerolenko, author of “ The Blind Musician,” 
by Stepniak and William Westall. Lovell’s Interna- 
tional series. 288 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

Kerolenko is a rising Russian novelist. “ The Blind Musi- 
cian”’ has already been translated by Stepniak. “In Two 
Moods” is a novel of revolutionary or nihilistic student 
life twenty years ago when new hope and not Siberia lay 
before the movement. “In Bad Society” is a simpler study 
of Russian life. 


JoHN BROWNLOW S FoLks. By Willis Boyd Al'en, 
author of “ Pine Cones,” “ Lion City of Africa,’ “ John 
Kent,” etc. Illustrated. 248 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents. 


An agreeable story of a city family who have retained 
their unsophisticated nature in spite of their urban surround- 
ings. The family visit the Boston Museum, take a trip to 
Nantasket, have a “party” (with somewhat unexpected 
guests), and finally start on a European trip—all quite in 
the spirit of New England country people. How Mr. and 
Mrs Brownlow could contrive to live for twenty years or so 
in Boston without receiving some stamp from the city life 
around them is something of a problem; but their characters 
are certainly most lovable in their union of simplicity and 
benevolence (the latter quality never having known the 
gentle restraint of “scientific” charity), and their Thanks- 
giving is kept in the spirit of Dickens’ “ Christmas Carol.” 
The book is wholesome and entertaining—an excellent story 
for young people. Boston Commonwealth. 


JouN WINTHROP’S DEFEAT. A novel. By Jean 
Kate Ludlum, author of “Under a Cloud,” “Under 
Oath,” etc. With illustrations by Victor Pérard. The 
Choice Series. 287 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

The scene is laid in current American life, and in it the 
widow of a bankrupt ends by marrying the lawyer who 
managed the case of her former husband’s creditors. 


Last Worps. A final collection of stories. By 
Juliana Horatia Ewing, author of “Jan of the Wind- 
Mill,” “A Great Emergency,” etc. With illustrations 
by H. D. Murphy. 285 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.04. 

See review. 


LED IN UNKNOWN PaTus. By Anna F. Raffensper- 
ger. Illustrated. 387 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 
This story, from among a hundred competitors, was 
awarded the prize offered by the Presbyterian Banner of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and appeared as a serial in that 
weekly. 


L’OmBrA. A Romance. From the French of A. 
Gennevraye. By Rosa B. Ringwalt. American Series. 
125 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

At the very beginning of the romance, “ L’Ombra,” which 
has been smoothly and faithfully rendered from the French 
by Mrs. Ringwalt, the interest of the reader is curiously 
aroused by the marriage of the heroine, a mere child, to an 
old man seventy-five years of age and afflicted with the gout. 
There is really, however, nothing shocking in this situation ; 
the marriage of the beautiful Mina to Lord Steve, her grand- 
uncle, is only a formality, designed by the girl’s two old and 
loving protectors as a means of keeping her near them to 
cheer their declining years. Thus Lady Steve becomes, 
before she is twenty, a widow of vast property. But she is 
also endowed with a wonderful voice, and it is chiefly upon 
the secret way she puts her splendid vocal gifts to use that 
the interest of the tale depends. This part of the story is 
well told, and the charm of the romance grows with each 
new complication of the mystery. It is a fresh phase of the 
dual life, culminating in the heroine’s embarrassment when 
conscious that she is actually jealous of herself. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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LUMLEY, THE PAINTER By John Strange Winter, 
author of “ Bootle’s Baby,” “ Mrs. Bob,” etc. Lovell’s 
Westminster Series. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 

A simple story of an English painter, a young girl and two 
scheming women, one good, the other bad, in which the 
right people get married at length. 


MAIN TRAVELLED Roaps. Six Mississippi Valley 
Stories. By Hamlin Garland, 260 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; 
by mail, 90 cents; Arena Library, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents, 

Contents: A Branch Road; Up the Coulé; Among the 
Corn-rows ; The Return of a Private; Under the Lion’s Paw; 
Mrs. Ripley’s Trip. Acknowledgment: The Return of 
the Private is reprinted from the Avena, Under the Lion’s 
Paw, Among the Corn-rows, and Mrs, Ripley’s Trip are re- 
printed from Harper's Weekly by consent of the publishers, 


Miss MAXWELL’s AFFECTIONS. A novel. By Rich- 
ard Pryce. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 295 pp. 
8vo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A tale for which the material might be gathered in almost 
any village in the world. The heroine is so pretty that she 
has a host of admirers. As she does not show preference 
for any one of them her guardian, who is a woman, makes a 
selection for her, being one of the pestilent old creatures who 
imagine that a girl’s sole duty and pleasure should be in 
marrying as soon as possible. Miss Maxwell, however, did 
have a young man in her heart, and the aunt, not liking him, 
succeeded in getting him out of the way; then her niece 
dutifully promised to marry another fellow, and almost did 
it, but the right man came back just in the nick of time. The 
story has the depressing fault of a certain class of English 
novels—the class which regard marriage as a matter-of-fact 
business to which all proper young women meekly accede ; 
on the other hand, it is written with a great deal of skill and 
without a single prosy page. N. Y. Herald. 


Miss OR Mrs.? By Wilkie Collins, author of “ Blind 
Love,” “No Name,” etc. The Red Letter Series. 127 
pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

A reprint of one of Wilkie Collins’ novels, turning on the 
unsettled condition of the English marriage law and the oppor- 
tunity it offers for marriage, secret but valid. 


Miss WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By W. C. Norris, author 
of “ Misadventure,” “ The Baffled Conspirators,” etc. 
Authorized edition. Lovell’s International Series. 211 
pp. I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

One of the chief characters is the Rev. and Hon. Ernest 
Compton, who is an Anglican priest, at the head of the 
Society of Francis, the members of which devotes them- 
selves to good works and the regeneration of mankind. To 
become a member one has to resign all his or her earthly 
goods. Miss Wentworth’s idea is to become a member of 
this society, She is young, pretty and wealthy, but out of 
sympathy with the half-brother and niece with whom she 
lives. How her fate is otherwise decided is told by the 
story. Publishers’ Weekly. 


My Jo, Joun. By Helen Mathers, author of ‘ Hedri,”’ 
etc. Lovell’s Westminster Series. 160 pp. 1I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


My OPINIONS AND BETSEY BoBBET’S. Designed asa 
Beacon Light, to guide women to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness; but which may be read by mem- 
bers of the Sterner Sect without injury to themselves or 
the book. By Josiah Allen’s Wife. TIllustrated. Popu- 
lar Authors Series. 432 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

A comic study of rustic American life which appeared in 

1872 and had then a great run. 
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My LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams (Mrs. 
R. S. de Courcy Laffan), author of “ Aunt Hepsy’s 
Foundling,” ‘“ Madelon Lemoine,” etc. 12mo, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 72 cents; Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels, 
320 pp., paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The life and loves of an English girl told by herself in the 
first person from her fourth year until “he kissed me with 
the kiss of love and perfect faith,’ with nursery, school, 
absent and widowed father, stepmother, best friend and 
lover with feminine interest in details, 


OxGa’s Crime. By Frank Barrett, author of ‘‘ The 
Smuggler’s Secret,’ “ Fettered for Life,’ | Lovell’s 
International Series. 317 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail 
87 cents; paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

A Russian Jewess, a Nihilist and Siberian exile, escapes, 
reaches England, is associated with some crimes, marries a 
young Englishman and son of a Right Honorable, is per- 
suaded to give him up and dies on her way back to Siberia. 


Out AT TWINNETT’S; OR, GNAWING A FILE. A 
Story of Wall Street Ways and Suburban Mysteries. By 
John Habberton, author of “ Helen’s Babies,” etc. 
The Broadway Series. 197 pp. 12mo, paper, 45 cents; 
by mail, 47 cents. 

One of John Habberton’s best stories. It tells of a mystery 
that is slowly and adroitly solved, of a wrong that is righted 
royally, and vastly to the reader’s delight. In the character 
of the arch traitor, Maile, the author, has made an admirable 
study; and Twinnett is memorable. The story is wrought 
out in the charming region which Mr. Habberton makes his 
home—the northern shore of Long Sound—or, perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that the scences are laid for 
the most part on a rocky island a mile off shore. Here—at 
“ Twinnett’s’””—there is not only good cheer but abundance 
of romance and adventure. It is the art of Mr. Habberton 
to conceal the nexus of his plot to the very end, and then 
the surprise is no less great than pleasing. Mi-s Frayston, 
the heroine, is always a graceful and pathetic figure, and the 
reader applauds with enthusiasm her ultimate triumph over 
the crafty Maile. -Particularly interesting and praiseworthy 
are the glimpses we get of the domestic life of the Burnhams. 

Philadelphia Press 


PHILLIDA. By Maud Howe, author of ‘‘ A Newport 
Aquarelle,” “ The San Rosario Ranch,” etc. 280 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


RECALLED TO LiFe. By Grant Allen. Leisure Hour 
series. 230 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents; 
Leisure Hour series, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

It must be a strange sensation to have one’s life entirely 
cut across—to remember no more of its early years than if orie 
had never been born—practically to commence a fresh exist- 
ence at the age of eighteen, without the slightest recollection 
of any previous state. Such wasthe experience of Mr. Grant 

Allen’s heroine. When eighteen she was witness of a horrible 

scene, namely, the murder of her father—or, to be strictly 

correct, her supposed father—and this completely unseated 
her powers of memory, rendering the past a hideous blank to 
her. After four years, she learns the full significance of the 
picture she has seen, and takes a firm resolution to discover 
the murderer. To this extent therefore “ Recalled to Life” 
is a detective story, constructed on a new basis. All, of 
course, comes right in the end, and the truth when revealed 
has somewhat the merit of a surprise. Though scarcely in 

Mr. Allen’s best style, the story possesses many undeniable 

features of interest, and the ingenuity of the author in the 

construction of plot remains happily apparent as ever. 
Publishers’ Circular. 


SAINTS AND SINNERS. A new and original Drama o 
Modern English Middle-class Life. In five acts. By 
Henry Arthur Jones, author of “The Dancing Girl,” 
“ The Middleman,” etc. 142 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
72 cents. 

In his interesting preface to this little volume, the author 
pleads for a more intellectual form of play, which shall be 
less dependent on stage effects and sensational acting. The 
American Copyright Bill has given English dramatists an 
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opportunity of publishing their works without the serious 
professional risks that would hitherto have attended such a 
course, and he asks them to show by thus issuing their pro- 
ductions that they possess a literary merit and vitality apart 
from the artificial coloring of the footlights. After this we 
naturally turn with curiosity to the play itself. Candidly 
speaking, we have failed to find in “ Saints and Sinners”’ the 
intellectual distinction that after such a preface we are entitled 
to expect, and beyond a certain originality of subject (which 
we suspect was the main cause of its running so long at the 
Vaudeville Theatre when first produced in 1884) there is 
little to entitle it to special commendation. But it is a clever, 
if not overwhelmingly artistic, work, and for the fashion thus 
inaugurated of publishing plays we have every sympathy. 
Publishers Circular. 


SHERIDAN’s COMEDIES. The Rivals and the School 
for Scandal. Edited with an introduction and notes to 
each play, and a biographical sketch of Sheridan, by 
Brander Matthews. With frontispiece portrait. 333 pp. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.34. 


SHREDS AND PATCHES; OR, PASSAGES FROM THE 
Lives OF THE MOLYNEAUXES. By E. N. Leigh Fry. 
With illustrations by Edith Ellison. 262 pp. 12mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


S1BYL SPENCER. By James Kent, author of ‘‘ The 
Johnson Manor.”’ 309 pp. American Novelists’ Series. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


SomE Emorions AND A Morat. By John Oliver 
Hobbes. 176 pp. The Unknown Library. Oblong 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

When a man in fiction says he has never yet met his ideal, 
it may confidently be assumed that the young woman is about 
to make her appearance. So it is in this story. Godfrey 
Provence, after expressing himself at some length to a bach- 
elor friend on the subject of ideals, goes away to the country 
and straightway meets the absorbing divinity herself. The 
results are not altogether fortunate, but why and wherefore 
the reader must discover for himself. ‘ Some Emotions and 
a Moral” is a clever little story, and reveals considerable 
analysis of character. Publishers’ Circular. 


STEPHEN ELLicoTt’s DAUGHTER. By Mrs. J. H. 
Needell, author of “The Story of Philip Methuen.” 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

Another English story of family feuds, death-bed repent- 
ance, concealed wills, etc. By grandfather, uncle and cousin 
Anthony Henderson has been kept out of his inheritance. 
He becomes tutor to Stephen Ellicott’s daughter, who after- 
wards marries his cousin, the young lord of the manor-house 
and lands. The story deals with the discovery by the wife 
of Lancelot Henderson’s concealment of his father’s will, 
handed him at his father’s death-bed. The heir is a physi- 
cian who holds many conversations with his friend, the easy- 
going, rich rector of Thorpe Bredy, in which the duties, re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of clergymen and doctors are 
specially pointed out. Publishers’ Weekly. 


SWEET IS REVENGE. By J. Fitzgerald Mol'oy, author 
of “ How Came He Dead?” “A Modern Magician,” 
etc. The Broadway series. 291 pp. I2mo, paper, 45 
cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

The scenes are English. Among the characters are a 
couple of adventurers, male and female, who make an im- 
mense amount of mischief. They are well-born, well-bred 
people who are so self-indulgent as always to be in financial 
difficulties and always preying upon well-to-do friends and 
relatives. The heroine is a governess who wins a widower 
with money and a title. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THe ALBANY Depot. Farce. By W. D. Howells. 

With illustrations. Harper’s Black and White series. 

68 pp. 32mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. ; 

A one-act farce woven into the shape of a story, which is 
nearly all dialogue. 
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THE BEADS OF TASMER. By Amelia E. Barr, author 
of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “The Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon,” etc. Illustrated. 395 pp. The Choice series. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The beads of Tasmer compose a rosary which has been 
an heirloom in the house of Torquil since the days of the 
Catholic Stuarts. The heir of the reigning Torquil falls in 
love with Roberta, the only daughter of a Free Kirk minister 
who has a little parish in the extreme north of Scotland. 
After many years of waiting the beads show their secret 
significance and lead to the long-opposed marriage between 
Catholic and Protestant on a basis of pure spiritual religion. 

Publishers Weekly. 


THE CHASE OF THE METEOR, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Edwin Lassetter Bynner, author of “ Agnes Sur- 
riage,” “ Penelope’s Suitors,” ‘The Begum’s Daugh- 
ter.’ With illustrations by F. T. Merrill. 209 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


THE CONSTABLE’S TOWER; OR. THE TIMES OF 
MAGNA CHARTA. By Charlotte M. Yonge, author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe,’ “Under the Storm,” etc. 
Illustrated. 211 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Another of Miss Yonge’s familiar historical romances, the 
hero being Hubert de Burgh, Constable of Dover Castle and 
afterwards associated with John and Henry III. The novel 
deals with the siege of the castle and the naval fight off 
Dover. 

THe CrueEt City. After the Russian of Dimitry 
Grigorovitch. With a sketch of the author. By Ernest 
De Lancey Pierson, author of “ The Black Ball,” etc., 
Editor “‘ The Merry Muse,” Translator of “ Thais,”’ etc. 
290 pp. Cassell’s Sunshine series. I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“The Cruel City,” a work of unusual strength and in- 
terest, introduces a new Russian author to the English read- 
ing public, Dimitry Grigorovitch. Grigorovitch, we are told 
in the preface, is over seventy years of age. He represents 
an entirely different school of literature than that of Tolstoi 
and Gogol. Instead of being pessimistic or gloomy, his 
books are bright and cheerful. He is the director of the 
literary committee of the Imperial Theatre at St. Petersburg 
and is a prominent figure at court. ‘The Cruel City” is an 
admirable picture of modern life in St. Petersburg. The 
characters are well drawn and though the incidents are not 
particularly dramatic the story takes strong hold of the reader. 

Boston Transcript. 


THE FairH Doctor. A Story of New York. By 
Edward Eggleston, author of “The Hoosier School- 
master,” ‘“ Roxy,” etc. 427 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

See review. 


THE FATAL REQuEstT. By A. L. Harris, author of 
“Mine Own Familiar Friend.” Cassell’s Sunshine 
Series. 398 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

It would be unfair to cavil at “ The Fatal Request’’ be- 
cause it contains a forgery, a murder, a ghost, and a railway 
accident, as such things are mere commonplace details in 
novels; nor do we complain because the characters do the 
most foolish things conceivable under the given circum- 
stances, for that is the line of conduct too often followed in 
fact, as well as in fiction; but we humbly submit that, in 
making the story an unbroken chain of highly improbable 
incidents, the author has violated one of the principal canons 
of novel-writing law. This is the more to be regretted, be- 
cause an exceptionally good plot would be necessary to 
make up for the detestable, jerky style in which the book is 
written, and to redeem the vulgarity of the two heroines. 
There is, however, a certain amount of “go”’’ in it, which 
may possibly recommend it to what booksellers call “a 
public”’ of a kind. Saturday Review. 

This is a remarkably bright and bustling story, replete 
with incident and clever characterization, and thoroughly 
absorbing in its nature from first page to last. 

Publishers’ Circular. 
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THE FREAKS OF LApy Fortune. By May Crom- 
melin, author of “ Violet Vyvian, M. F. H.,” “Goblin 
Gold.” Authorized edition. 312 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

Noticed in October. 


THF GIRLHOOD OF SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES IN A 
SERIES OF TALES, By Mary Cowden Clarke, author of 
the Concordance to Shakespeare. With a new preface 
by the author and portraits. In five volumes. 344- 
330-304-369-373 pp. 12mo, $3.50; by mail, $3.90. 
White parchment and red covers, gilt, $5.00; by mail, 
$5.43. 

A new edition of a familiar work issued in 1851 by __ rs. 

Cowden Clarke, who writes a brief preface. A third series, 

never before published in this country is added. 


THE HANDBOOK OF SWINDLING, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By Douglas Jerrold. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Walter Jerrold. 242 pp. The Camelot Series. 12mo, 
35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


THE HEART OF A Marp. By Beatrice Kipling. Au- 
thorized edition. 253 pp. Lovell’s International series. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The chiefest thing to be said of “ The Heart of a Maid,” 

a novel written by Beatrice Kipling, sister of Rudyard Kip- 

ling, is that it is prolix. More than two hundred and fifty pages 

are squandered on a situation which could have been readily 
compassed (by the author’s brother, for example) within. the 
limits of ten pages. It is a state of life and love in India. 

A persistent young man in the Civil Service insists upon 

marrying a young woman who does not love him. He gets 

his deserts—not, however, it must be said, in the usual way. 

It is she who falls in love afterward. The ending is abrupt 

and dismal. Miss Kipling is, nevertheless, a romancer of 

some talent; her portraits are very well drawn, as when she 
describes a certain belle of ‘‘ honey-colored hair,” who “knew 
how to make the best of her defects. Her teeth were promi- 
nent, but the lips over them were always arranged in a sort 
of vague smile—as attractive to most men as it was annoying 
to many women.” Philadelphia Press. 


THE Horned Cat. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
Author of “Master of his Fate,” etc. Authorized 
edition. 252 pp. Lovell’s International series. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

A young man answers an advertisement made by Sir Ralph 
Grimston for a secretary and finds himself accepted. From 
the moment of his arrival at the lodge gates of the “« Wytches,”’ 
a gloomy shut-up house and the proposed scene of his labors, 
he becomes involved in a series of the most remarkable and 
sensational adventures. There are two murders, a band of 
gentlemen burglars, mysterious sights and sounds by day and 
night, deep cellars with bottles full of diamonds and rubies, 
a fire, a love affair, much detective business, etc. ‘‘ Cloots,” 
the horned black cat, is almost human, and assists largely in 
the development of the story. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE House OF MARTHA. By Frank R. Stockton. 
375 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 
See review. 





THE MIscuHIEF OF Monica. By L. B. Walford, au- 
thor of “ The Havoc of a Smile,” etc., etc. 355 pp. 
Lovell’s International Series, 12mo, 75 cents; bv mail, 
87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“The Mischief of Monica” seems to be simply the story 
of certain “sets” and the rivalries in particular English 
social circles. There is a Schofield,a Dorrien, and a Laven- 
ham one, and the intrusion of one into the other and the 
snubs received are the themes which occupy the attention of 
the author. There are the two Lavenham girls, Monica 
and Isabel, the children of an aristocratic father and a 
bourgeoise mother, and the young women are left without 
much means, and their sole endeavor is to get rich hus- 
bands. The plot of the novel is tortuous, and the result, 
the marriage of Monica to Darwin, an unsatisfactory con- 
clusion ‘The Baby’s Grandmother,” by the same writer, 
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was a delightful story, but “The Mischief of Monica’ is 
certainly a tiresome one. That exact distinction which 
high breeding is supposed to give, the author seems never 
weary of expatiating about, and as it really does not exist 
excepting in romance itself, the conditions in the story under 
notice are impossible. NV. Y. Times. 


THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth, author of 
“The Palace in the Garden,” “The Third Miss St. 
Quentin,” “ Neighbors,’ “Grandmother Dear.” With 
illustrations by Gordon Browne. 285 pp. 12mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.15. 

The story of a little English orphan girl adopted at the 
age of seven by her grandmother’s cousin, an old gentle- 
man who makes her life very happy at the Red Grange. 
Family traditions are skilfully interwoven in the autobiog- 
raphy which leaves little Vera a happy old woman. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE RAILWAY MAN AND HIs CHILDREN, By Mrs. 
Oliphant, author of “ Agnes,” “Lady Jane,” “The 
Perpetual Curate,” etc. Lovell’s International Series. 
480 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents; paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A gentlewoman, 42, stranded in India, marries a success- 
ful railway contractor, risen from a mechanic’s station, of 
47, and returns to England to live in a Scotch place he buys, 
to have the care of his son and daughter of 17 and Ig, by a 
former marriage, who have passed all their lives in his sis- 
ter-in-law’s family, a Scotch mechanic’s wife. The contrast 
of station, nurture, nature and training is told with Mrs. 
Oliphant’s photographic skill. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. By Hall Caine, author of ‘‘ The 
Bondman,”’ ‘The Deemster,” “The Little Manx 
Nation,” etc. 293 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents; Lovell’s International Series, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

See review. 


THE SQuiIRREL INN. By Frank R. Stockton, author 
of “Rudder Grange,’ “The Lady, or the Tiger?” 
“The Late Mrs. Null,’ “The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,’ “The Merry Chanter,” 
“The Hundredth Man,” etc. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. The Century Series. 222 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 


THE Wor.Lp AGAINST Her. By Edward R. Roe. 
With frontispiece. The Pastime Series. 254 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents, postpaid. : 

A sister assumes a dead sister’s disgrace, and is for seven 
long years—in the eyes of the world—considered the 
mother of her sister’s child. Her sacrifice is finally re- 
warded, and what appeared a false marriage is proven legal, 
and the boy is claimed by his father and his aunt’s good name 
cleared. Publishers Weekly. 


THE YELLOW SNAKE. A Story of Treasure. By 
William Henry Bishop, author of “ Detmold,” “The 
House of a Merchant Prince,” “ The Golden Justice,” 
“Choy Susan,” “ The Brown Stone Boy,” “ Old Mexico 
and her Lost Provinces,” etc. 274 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.02. 

This novel appeared in 1888 as one of the “ single number 
stories” issued in Lippincoft’s, and it is now republished in 
book form. The scene of the story is laid in Mexico, and 
love, treasure and a fight figure in it. 


THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS. By Florence Warden. 
author of “The House on the Marsh,” “A Prince of 
Darkness,” etc. Lovell’s Westminster Series. 142 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A story of a rector’s three daughters who successfully farm 
his land, while he wastes his money, and one of whom mar- 
ries a young man who comes to the place to be taught farm- 
ing, told with Miss Warden’s knack at realism. 


BOOK NEWS. 
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THROUGH FOREST AND FIRE. By Edward S. Ellis, 
author of “ Young Pioneer Series,” “ Log Cabin Series,” 
“Wyoming Series,’ etc. Wild-Wood Series, No. 1. 
Illustrated. 302 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

This is the first of a new series by Mr. Ellis—the Wild- 
wood Series. Young Nick Ribsam, the hero, was a Penn- 
sylvania Dutch boy—one of the first of his race to figure in 
fiction. The scene is laid in Western Pennsylvania, and the 
story is of the woods, of bear and buck hunts and of the 
dangers and thrilling experiences of the life of farms and 
forest. Every boy will take “Dutchy” to his heart and 
every girl will admire the simplicity and courage of 

“ Dutchy’s ”’ sister, Nellie. Philadelphia Times. 


Tim. A Story of School Life. 318 pp. 
75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 
“Tim” is a quiet, pathetic story of school life in England, 
the central figure of which gives the name to the book, 
Boston Transcript. 


WELL Won. By Mrs. Alexander, author of ‘* Which 
Shall it be?” “Her dearest Foe,” etc. Copyright 
edition. The Mayflower Library. 146 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 30 cents, postpaid. 

“ Well Won” is one of the most effective of Mrs. Alex- 
ander’s short stories. The young lady who is “ well won,” 
by her well-meant but indiscreet action in the matter of a 
certain forged bill, involves herself and friends in a pretty 
imbroglio, a diverting comedy of errors which is set forth 
with a good deal of humor of a farcical kind. It is, how- 
ever, a little excessive in Mrs. Alexander to represent a 
small child in a fashionable school for young ladies as 
“having a lesson in Ricardo’s History of Rent.” 

Saturday Review. 


12mo, 


WILLMOTH, THE WANDERER; OR, THE MAN FROM 
SATURN. By C. C. Dail. The Peerless Series. 
207 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 
An account of life in Saturn, Venus and the Earth by a 
man who at length disappears in Denver, Colorado, taking 
with him his secret of motion through space. 


WitTH My FRrIenps. Tales told in Partnership. By 
Brander Matthews. With an Introductory Essay on The 
Art and Mystery of Collaboration. 284 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Mr. Brander Matthews has prefaced to these six stories an 
essay on the “Art and Mystery of Collaboration” which 
gives an admirable sketch of the literary history of the 
subject. Two of the stories were collaborated with 
Mr. Henry Cuyler Bunner, two with Mr. Walter Herries 
Pollock, and one each with Mr. George H. Jessop and 
Mr. F. Anstey. 


WITHIN SOUND OF THE WEIR. By Thomas St. E. 
Hake, author of “In Letters of Gold,” etc. 278 pp. 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

Writers of fiction nowadays either plot or they do not 
plot. Mr. Hake is a plotter. ‘ Within Sound of the Weir” 
lands you in a maze at the outset, the plan of which is far 
more simple, if you could but see it, than the devices by 
which you are kept in it. In the end you wonder why you 
have been led darkly afar in thickest intricacies, but that is 
the author’s business and his prime achievement. You may be 
disposed to resent the bogies, the alarums, the red herrings, 
that beset your path and tempt you to stray. You may vow, 
when all is done, that things inexplicable remain inexplica- 
ble, yet no one, we think, will begin the story without finish- 
ing it right off. One fact is very perceptible. The master 
of fiction, whom Mr. Hake most reveres, is the author of 
“Our Mutual Friend.”’ Both in description and in characteri- 
zation Mr. Hake’s method shows the influence of Dickens. 
It may be noted in the touches of grotesque, occasionally 
verging on caricature. Able Flowerdew, the “bogie man” 
of the story, is indeed more than touched with eccentricity, 
and eccentricity of an original order. Saturday Review. 
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JUVENILE. 


BABYLAND FOR 1892. Edited by the editors of 
“ Wide Awake.” Illustrated. 104 pp. 8vo, 65 cents; 
by mail, 77 cents; boards, 40 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


BABY WORLD. Stories, Rhymes and Pictures. New 
Edition. Compiled from S¢. Micholas, by Mary Mapes 
Dodge. 199 pp. Quarto, boards, 75 cents; by mail, 
gI cents. 


BastL WOOLLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN. By Arthur Lee 
Knight, author of “‘ The Adventures of a Midshipmite,”’ 
«Jack Trevor, R. N.,” etc. Illustrated. 283 pp. 12mo, 
65 cents ; by mail, 77 cents. 


BEASTS AND BIRDS IN PICTURES AND WORrDS. 
120 pp. Illustrated. Quarto, illuminated boards, 
55 cents; by mail, 74 cents. 


“ CourAGE.” A story wherein every one comes to 
the conclusion that the courage in question proved a 
courage worth having. By Ruth Ogden, author of “A 
Loyal Little Red-Coat,” “ His Little Royal Highness.’ 
With twenty original illustrations by Frederick C. Gor- 

- don. 112 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 96 cents. 

See review. 


FRoM MIpDy TO ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. The story 
of Commodore Anson retold to Boys. By Dr. Macau- 
lay, author of “ True Tales of Travel and Adventure,” 
etc. Illustrated. 390 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


HELD FAST FOR ENGLAND. A tale of the Siege of 
Gibralter (1779-83). By G. A. Henty, author of “ The 
Dash for Khartoum,” “In the Reign of Terror,” etc. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 353 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 

See review. 


REDSKIN AND Cow Boy. A tale of the Western 
Plains. By G. A. Henty, author of “Held Fast for 
England,” “In Freedom’s Cause,” etc. With twelve 
page illustrations by Alfred Pearse. 384 pp. I12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


See review. 


Jock O’DreEams. By Julie M. Lippmann. IlIlustrated 
by Jessie McDermott. 211 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.04. 


JOLLY Goop TIMES AT HACKMATACK. By Mary P. 
Wells Smith, author of “ Jolly Good Times; or Child 
Life on a Farm,” “Jolly Good Times at School,” 
“The Browns,” ‘ Their Canoe Trip.” 347 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Hackmatack represents a farming town among the hills of 
Western Massachusetts ; the “ jolly good times ” are identical 
with those of fifty years ago, of which we have all heard, 
“ when grandma was agirl.” The characters are a minister’s 
family, the events being a muster of the militia, Sunday at 
church and at home, a wedding, Thanksgiving, winter sports 
and other day-by-day happenings told with sparkle and life. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Lapy JANE. By Mrs.C. V. Jamison. Illustrated by 
Birch. 233 pp. Crown, 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.30. 


See review. 


MARJORIE AND HER Papa. How They Wrote a 
Story and Made Pictures for It. By Robert Howe 
Fletcher. Illustrated by R. B. Birch from designs by 
the author. 67 pp. Quarto, boards, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 


MIDSHIPMAN PAULDING. By Molly Elliot Seawell, 
author of “ Little Jarvis,’ “Throckmorton,” ‘ Maid 
Marian,” etc. With illustrations. 133 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 
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My LittLe MarGaret. A Story. By Mary D. 
Brine, author of ‘“‘ Grandma’s Attic Treasures,” “ Grand- 
ma’s Memories,” “ Bonnie Little Bonibel,” etc. Illus- 
trated by A. G. Plympton. 102 pp. 8vo,75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 


NursE HEATHERDALE’S Story. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 191 pp. 12mo, 
85 cents; by mail, 94 cents. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s stories are always welcome to young 
readers, and there are here the usual nice children and the 
bit of innocent mystery that they have learned to expect from 
her. The illustrations this time are not by Walter Crane, 
but Leslie Brooke. Philadelphia Times. 


OLD RouGH THE Miser. A Fable for Children. By 
Lily F. Wesselhoeft, author of “ Sparrow the Tramp,” 
“ Flipwing the Spy,” ‘“‘ The Winds, the Woods, and the 
Wanderer.”’ Illustrated by J. F. Goodridge. 319 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

In the same line as “Sparrow the Tramp” and “ Flip- 
wing the Spy,” written in previous years by the same author. 
“Old Rough” is a large water-rat whose ill temper and 
penurious ways make life miserable to the crows, field-mice 
and frogs which live around him. A very amusing story is 
evolved in which they all play their parts. Through it 
children may imbibe unconsciously a knowledge of the rights 
of others. Publishers Weekly. 


Our CLERK FROM BARKTON; or, RIGHT RATHER 
THAN Ricu. By Rev. Edward A. Rand, author of 
“Making the Best of It,” etc. Illustrated. Look 
Ahead series. 342 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 99 
cents. 


Our LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN FOR 1891. _ Illustrated 
Poems and Stories for Young Readers. With colored 
frontispiece. Quarto, $1.10; by mail, $1.30; boards, 
65 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


PRINCE Dusty. A story of the Oil Regions. By 
Kirk Munroe, author of “ Under Orders,” “ Camp- 
mates,” etc. Illustrated. 300 pp. Rail and Water 
series. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

A “ Boy’s Story”’ of a boy’s life in the oil regions. 


STAND BY THE UNION. By Oliver Optic, author of 
“The Army and Navy Series,’ “Young America 
Abroad,” “The Onward and Upward Series,” “On 
the Blockade,” etc. The Blue and Gray Series. 367 
pp- 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

In this handsome volume, the fourth in the Blue and 
Gray Series, the characters with whom young readers have 
already made acquaintance are carried through further ex- 
citing experiences. The pluck and coolness of Christy 
Passford are shown under extraordinary circumstances, and 
the incidents narrated curiously illustrate the ups and downs 
of war. It will be difficult for any boy to lay down the 
book before it is finished, as one stirring adventure so glides 
into and mingles with another that there is no convenient 
place for stopping. The text is handsomely illustrated, and 
the book is beautifully bound in emblematic covers. 

Boston Transcript. 


STORIES FOR SOMEBODY. “Somebody,” “An Un- 
told Story,” “Eyes and No Eyes,” “Grandfather's 
Spectacles,” “ Five Sparrows,” “ That Bird.”” By Edith 
Carrington. Illustrated by Mrs. H. M. Stanley (Doro- 
thy Tennant). 189 pp. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 


SWEET CONTENT. By Mrs. Molesworth, author of 
“The Old Pincushion,” “ Carrots,’ “Herr Baby,” 
“The Palace in the Garden,” etc. Illustrated by W. 
Rainey. 184 pp. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 


THE BOY SETTLERS. A story of early times in Kan- 
sas. By Noah Brooks. Illustrated by W. A. Rogers. 
252 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 
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THE BRAGANZA DIAMOND. By James Otis.  Illus- 
trated. 383 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 


THE DASH FoR Kuartoum. A tale of the Nile ex 
pedition. By G. A. Henty, author of “ Held Fast for 
England,” “With Lee in Virginia,” etc. With ten page 
illustrations by Joseph Nash, R. I., and John Shénberg. 
382 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

See review. 


THE ELECTRICAL Boy, OR THE CAREER OF GREAT- 
MAN AND GREATTHINGS. By John Trowbridge, Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Harvard University. With illustra- 
tions. 390 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A good wholesome story for boys. It is the story of a 
boy born in the depths of New York city poverty, and 
saved from falling into degradation by the memory of a 
pure, sweet mother. ‘“ He remembered gazing at the great 
electric lights on lofty masts which could be seen from the 
tenement-room, and seeing a man climbing to the lights, and 
hearing the tender, white-faced woman tell him that she 
was going to the far-off stars, and that he must be a good 
boy and climb up some day to meet her. There were angels 
in heaven with sweet voices and kind ways. There was no 
fighting, no drinking. Everyone was good, good. How 
often she uttered that word! And she seemed to go to 
sleep repeating, ‘No swearing—no fighting—no drinking; 
good—good.’ He must climb up to meet her there some 


day.” N.Y. World. 


THE GARRET AND THE GARDEN; OR, LOW LIFE 
HicH Up. Jerr Benson; or, THE YOUNG Coast- 
GUARDSMAN. By R. M. Ballantyne, author of “ The 
Wild Man of the West,” “Life in the Red Brigade,’ 
etc. With illustrations. 260 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; 
by mail, 98 cents. 


THE LitTLE New NeIGHpor. By Mary D. Brine, 
author of “ Bonnie Little Bonnibel,”’ “Grandma's Attic 
Treasures,” etc. Illustrated by Miss A. G. Plympton. 
84 pp. 8vo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Polly, the heroine, is cousin to the bonnie little Bonnibel 
who figured in “ Bonnie little Bonnibel and her day off.” 
The story tells of a child’s advent in a new neighborhood, 
her impressions of the strange surroundings, and how the 
wee inhabitants of the locality received her. There is a 
moral for the little people who wish to apply it, and the 
illustrations are pretty and characteristic. 


Publishers Weekly. 


THE LITTLE Princess ANGEL. A Story for Children 
of all Ages. By Stella Austin, author of “ Paul’s 
Friend,” “ Stumps,’’ “ Rags and Tatters,” etc. 332 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


THE PILOTS OF Pomona. A Story of the Orkney 
Islands. By Robert Leighton. With eight page illus- 
trations by John Leighton. 352 pp. I12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

A narrative of adventure of a breezy healthful kind, while 
the primitive fisher-folks’ sayings and doings make a pictur- 
esque setting to the tale. Academy. 

In “ The Pilots of Pomona,” one gets an excellent idea of 
life on the Orkney Islands, where the scene of the story is 
laid. It is a boy’s book, and abounds in stirring adventure. 
The hero is a young lad named Halcro Ericson, and he has 
half a dozen schoolmates who bear active part in the story. 
The incidents of the story, though some of them are highly 
dramatic, are not improbable. A great deal of smuggling is 
carried on in the Orkneys, and the book contains some 
exciting chapters descriptive of this dangerous occupation. 
The book is handsomely illustrated. Boston Transcript. 


THE STORIES OF THE TREES. By Mrs. Dyson, author 
of “Children’s Flowers,’ “Apples and Oranges.” 
272 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.05. 
A conversational account of trees, written for children, 
with some information and a good deal of “ juvenile litera- 
ture” talk. 
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THE Squire's DAUGHTER. A Story for Girls. By 
Lucy C. Lillie, author of “ The Story of English Litera- 
ture,” “ Music and Musicians,” ‘ For Honor’s Sake.” 
Illustrated. 350 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

Mrs. Lillie’s story is like all which she tells, charming 
and unaffected, with sufficient incident to help the reader's 
fancy to play, and with a descriptive power that makes every 
page bright and enjoyable reading. The characters in the 
book move and talk naturally, the story is admirably wrought 
out, and the whole motive is pure and healthful. 

Philadelphia Record. 


THE VOYAGES OF THE ‘* RANGER” AND ‘“‘ CRUSADER,” 
AND WHAT BEFELL THEIR PASSENGERS AND CREWS. 
By W. N. G. Kingston, author of “The Fire Ships,” 
etc. Illustrated. 352 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 99 
cents. 


TALKS TO CHILDREN ABOUT JEsuS. By Mrs. E. G. 
Morton, author of “ Friend-in-need Papers,” “ Wee Don- 
ald,” “ Eighty Years Ago,” etc. Illustrated. 306 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail 75 cents. 


WE ALL. By Octave Thanet. With illustrations by 
E. J. Austen and J. P. Birren. 280 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 

See review. 


WHEN WE WERE CHILDREN. By E. M. Green, author 
of “ The Child of the Caravan.” Illustrated by W, G. 
Burton. 192 pp. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.52. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A History oF CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. By 
the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M. A., Knight of the Order of 
the Redeemer; Fellow and Professor of Ancient His- 
tory, Trinity College, Dublin; Hon. Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford; author of “Social Life in Greece,” 
“Greek Life and Thought,” “‘ The Greek World Under 
Roman Sway,” etc. In two volumes. Vol. I., Part L., 
The Epic and Lyric Poets. With an appendix on 
Homer, by Prof. Sayce. Vol. I., Part II., The Dra- 
matic Poets. Third edition revised and enlarged. 293 
-279 pp Indexed. 12mo, each, $1.13; by mail, $1.27. 

The third edition of Prof. Mahaffy’s “ History of Classical 

Greek Literature,’’ follows the first by an interval of eleven 

years. The work has lost nothing of its readableness and 

interest, and, as may be inferred, has been superseded by no 
rival. The two volumes are handy and very comely 


NW. ¥. Poet. 


A Move For Better Roaps. Essavs on Roadmaking 
and Maintenance, and Road Laws, for which prizes or 
honorable mention were awarded through the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, by a committee of citizens of Phil- 
adelphia, with a synopsis of other contributions and a 
review by the Secretary, Lewis M. Haupt, A. M., C. E., 
Professor of Civil Engineering, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Also an introduction by William H, Rhawn, 
chairman of the committee. 319 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.60; by mail, $1.77. 

This book is one of the first results of that awakening on 
the question of common roads which is fortunately taking 
place in this country. ‘The development of our wonderful 
system of railroads not only diverted private capital and pub- 
lic moneys, but the attention and interest of the nation, away 
from these important avenues of local communication. ‘This 
neglect wrought its evils so gradually that generations of 
farmers have grown up accustomed to making the best of the 
difficulty without realizing the detriment to their interests 
occasioned by the rough and ill-made roads, and the long, 
steep hills over which they have always been compelled to 
haul their crops to market. It will also set many minds 
thinking to be told that it only requires a tractive force of 46 
pounds to draw a long ton on a level Telford road, whereas 
on a level road made of gravel 147 pounds would be required, 
and on acommon earth road the force needed increases to 
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200 pounds. It is estimated that the actual loss to the farmers 
in Pennsylvania from the deplorable condition of their roads 
over what it would cost them to do their haulage on first-class 
macadam roads, is $4,000,000 per annum. ‘The total loss 
from this cause in the whole United States would form a 
startling figure. 

It is evident that there is need enough for such a book as 
this. Incidentally it discusses the economic aspects of the 
problem, but the essayists waste little space in apologies. 
They proceed to the practical details of construction and 
maintenance, and it is doubtful whether such a thorough, ex- 
haustive description of the proper methods for every kind of 
road-building has ever before been published. It is clearly, 
simply written, avoiding abstruse technicalities, so that who- 
ever takes any interest in this move for better roads can 
without difficulty find instruction in its pages. MM. Y. Post. 


Goop ForM. Weddings Formal and_ Informal. 
With remarks upon Engagements. By the author of 
“Cards, their Significance and Proper Uses,” “ Din- 
ners,” “ Manners; Good and Bad,” “ Social Etiquette 
of New York.” 65 pp. 16mo, 65 cents; by mail, 71 
cents, 

Contents; Etiquette in marriages; Engagements; En- 
gagement rings; Engagement announcements; Dating a 
marriage ; Wedding invitations and announcements; Wed- 
ding presents; Rehearsals for marriages; Clergyman and 
church; Dinners given to bridesmaids; Grooms’ dinners ; 
Duties of bridesmaids; Duties of maids of honor; Pages; 
Duties of ushers; Best man; General good form in mar- 
riages; Marriage of widows; Wedding breakfast or stand- 
up refreshments. Publishers Weekly. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF EDINBURGH. By Lau- 
rence Hutton, author of “ Literary Landmarks of Lon- 
don,”’ “ Curiosities of the American Stage,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Sopp. Indexed. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents. 


MAN'S FRIEND THE Doc. A treatise upon the dog, 
with information as to the value of the different breeds, 
and .the best way to care for them. By George B. 
Taylor. 65 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 
See review. 


SHORT CuTs AND By-PaTHs. By Horace Lunt, 
author of “ Across Lots.” Illustrated. 207 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Taking his readers by “short cuts and by-paths’’ into the 
very home of the myriad life of earth and air—into swamp 
and thicket, into field and forest, by pond and stream and 
sea, Horace Lunt in this volume, as in his “ Across Lots,” 
introduces them to curious forms of animal and vegetable 
life, and to the minute and common things that live and 
breathe all around us—frogs and flies and bugs and beetles, 
birds of every degree and kind, “ hydras of the ocean” and 
crustaceans of the shore, as well as the leaf and twig and 
tree and grass and moss and flower among which they find 
their homes. Philadelphia Times. 


THE DEBATERS TREASURY. Comprising a list of 
200 questions. With notes and arguments. By Wil- 
liam Pittenger, author of “‘ How to Become a Public 
Speaker,” etc. I41 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. 

Each one of the 200 questions is followed by a_ brief 
topical summary of the arguments on each side and a con- 
stitution for a debating society opens the book, with direc- 
tions for transacting its business. 


THE PoETRY OF TENNYSON. By Henry Van Dyke. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. With portrait. 
370 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Two new chapters have been added to this edition, making 
the work more complete. ‘The first, entitled * Fruit from an 
Old Tree,” deals with ‘Tennyson’s latest poems; the second, 
“On the study of Tennyson,” gives a general survey and 
review of his works. ‘The chronology and the notes on the 
literature of the subject have been enlarged and revised. 

Publis hers WU eekly. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 
By J. P. Mahaffy. 142 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 
A reprint of the engaging essay published by Prof. J. P. 
Mahaffy, of Dublin, several years ago. It was widely praised 
at the time and criticized for signs of snobbery. 


Types OF ETHICAL THEORY sv James Martineau, 
D. D., S. T. D., D.C. L., LL. D., Late Principal of 
Manchester New College, London. Third edition, 
revised. Vol. I. Clarendon Press series. 596 pp- In- 
dexed. 12mo, $2.34; by mail, $2.52. 


THE WRITINGS OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
RIVERSIDE EDITION. In thirteen volumes. 


OverR THE TEACUPS. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
With portrait. Vol. IV. 319 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, Every 
Man his own Boswell. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
With portrait. 321 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


THE PoET AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. He Talks 
with his Fellow-Boarders and the Reader. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Volume III. 360 pp. Indexed. 
Izmo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. With 
the Story of Iris. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 332 pp. 
Volume II. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 


Sir Joun Luppock’s HUNDRED Books, 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy. With Some of 
their Applications to Social Philosophy. By John Stuart 
Mill. 640 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.05. 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Conduct and Per- 
severence. By Samuel Smiles, author of “ Lives of 
Engineers.” 415 pp. Indexed. I12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.05. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. By Thomas 
Carlyle. With portrait. 207-212-240 pp. 3vols. in 
one, I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES of SEL- 
BORNE. With observations on various parts of nature and 
the naturalist’s calendar. By the late Rev, Gilbert 
White, A. M. Edited, with notes, by Sir William 
Jardine, Bart., F. R.S. E., F. L. S., ete. With numer- 


ous illustrations. 475 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 


$1.04. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY: Picturesque Mediterranean, with tllus- 
trations. Queen Summer; or, the Journey of the Lily and the 
Rose, penned and portrayed by William Crane. A Vision of 
Saints (Edition de Luxe), Lewis Morris. The Little Minister, 
J. M. Barrie, The Blue Pavilions, ‘* Q.”’ 


THE CENTURY COMPANY: Siberia and the Exile System. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: Persia and the Per 
sians. Bishop Wilberforce. Venetian Life, Holiday Edition, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: Life of Benjamin Harris Brewster. 
Hermetic Philosophy. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY: Child Classics, compiled by Mary B 
Fitch. Fairy Line, a collection of German and Oriental Wonder 
Tales. ‘ Verses,’’ by Celia Thaxter. With the Birds. Birddom 
A Little Millionaire, Story of Massachusetts. Story of the State 
Series. The Story of the United States of America. The Secret 
Way. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: That Stick. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. A Pair of Originals. Fossil Botany. The Dietetic Value 
of Bread. Cranford. Illustrated. By Mrs. Gaskell. Hard Life 
in the Colonies and Other Adventures by Sea and Land. Illus- 
trated. The Present State of the Fine Arts in France. By P. G. 
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Hamerton. The New Calendar of Great Men. Edited by Fred- 
eric Harrison. The Last of the Giant Killers. By the author of 
‘*A Moorland Parish.”” The Central Teaching of Christ. By 
I. D. Bernard. Two New Volumes of Essays.—1. Historical. 
II. Miscellaneous, By E. A. Freeman, Man and Beast in India. 

y J. Kipling. With illustrations by the author, Historical 
Outlines of English Syntax. By the Rev. R. Morris and Dr. L. 


Kellner, Jerusalem. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Uniform with the 
‘Makers of Florence.’’) British Seas. By W. Clark Russell. 
Illustrated. David. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward, author of 


** Robert Elsmere.”” Mahdiism and the Soudan, By Major F. R. 
Wingate, R. A.D.S.O. England and the English in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. By William Connor Sydney, F. R. S. Tara- 
kanova (The Princess). From the Russian of Danilevski, by Ida 
de Monchanoff. New Edition of Schopenhauer’s Minor Writings. 
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